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Standing in the Capital City toward which all the world looks toda 
Washington Cathedral is a living symbol that in this nation we are still building for God. As the nation 
becomes increasingly aware of its role in the world—so must the Protestant Episcopal Church of which 


this Cathedral is a part—accept its full responsibility toward building for God not only in this nation but 
in all the world, 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 3 


Cathedrals through the ages: Their message is that the worship of Almighty 
God is the noblest activity of Man. 
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A CATHEDRAL IN A WORLD CAPITAL 7 
In a city where history is made with every tick of the clock, the Washington 
Cathedral is embarking on a new program to bring vitality to the Church's 
mission in a world of constant change. 


WHAT MAKES A CATHEDRAL TICK? 


13 


It’s an “Oasis of security,” writes Dewi Morgan from London, but also the 
Diocesan family home, the property of everybody, the example for all depart- 
ments of Church life, and a symbol of the indestructible. 


THE MAJESTY OF GOD—A CATHEDRAL’S MISSION 


18 


The local spire reminds one of God’s immediacy, writes Dean Francis B. Sayre 
Jr., while the mighty tower of the central church speaks of God’s eternity. 


THE BUILDING OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


22 


Canon G. Gardner Monks explains the use of traditional design: A cathedral 
is built for centuries, a parish church for a generation or two. 


THE COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


24 


Dr. John Heuss discusses the “Queen of Conference Centers,” where clergy 
share some aspects of the muiti-sided Ministry of Preaching. 


THE FUTURE OF THE CATHEDRAL 


2H 


A true cathedral is never finished, states Editor W. S. Lea, It begins with a 
dream. It is a living thing when it ceases to grow. 


KEEPING HOUSE FOR A CATHEDRAL 


31 


Basically, women’s contribution to the Cathedral is symbolic of every woman's 
dream: the “ideal home.” And no task is too small or too big for her to under- 


take to help achieve this goal. 


MISSIONARIES IN MELODY 


36 


As in all other facets of its life, those responsible for the music feel strongly 


the Cathedral’s mission to lead. 


THE CATHEDRAL AND ITS SCHOOLS 


37 


It is helping the Church to provide a Christian answer to this question: What 
kind of education are we providing for the young people of the nation? 
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THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
in the Episcopal Church 


Below are listed, in order of foundation, the schools dedicated 


1817 


1823 


1824 


1842 


1854 


1857 


1858 


1867 


1878 


1893 


1951 


to preparation of men for the sacred ministry 


The General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States 
Chelsea Square, New York 11, N. Y. 


The Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 
P.O. Theological Seminary, Alexandria, Va. 


Bexley Hall, The Divinity School of Kenyon College 
Gambier, Ohio 


Nashotah House. . . Nashotah, Wis. 


Berkeley Divinity School 
38 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven 11, Conn. 


The Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Philadelphia 
4205 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary 
600 Haven Street, Evanston, III. 


Episcopal Theological School 
99 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, Mass. 


The School of Theology of The University of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
2451 Ridge Road, Berkeley 9, Calif. 


Episcopal Theological School of the Southwest 
606 Rathervue Place, Austin, Texas 


These are the schools that ask 


the special prayers and support of Church people on 


Theological Education Sunday, 
January 27 


The Christian Year 


Why do we have a Christian Year? 
Isn’t one calendar enough? Perhaps—but 
it is hard to think of a better way to keep 
alive our memories of the great events 
upon which our Christian Faith depends 
than through this glorious sequence of 
feasts and fasts which reminds us of Ow 
Lord’s Birth, Life, Death, Resurrection 
and Ascension. It also saves us from the 
monotony of emphasizing only one aspect 
of the majestic truth which is in Christ. _ 

The Christian Year is actually one o! 
the most precious possessions of the 
Church. We have yet to learn a more effec- 
tive teaching device or a more faithful 
devotional ally. Day by day, Sunday by 
Sunday, year by year, across the parishes 
and cathedrals of Christendom, the story 
of the Christian Faith is told as the drama 
of the Christian Year continually unfolds. 

If we ever lose sight of these great days 
and of their meaning, God’s wonderful 
Plan of Salvation could fade from our 
memories. A nation or a people could 
easily forget its history, if there were no 
great days for remembering. It is natural 
to all men to keep festivals and to set 
aside anniversaries in order that we may 
relive the glories of the past and keep 
the meaning of these great events alive 
for the present. 

The Church is both like a family and 
like a nation. For this reason, we have our 
great holy days and our special anniver- 
saries. Nowhere are they more gloriously 
remembered than in our cathedrals. 

At the Washington Cathedral, as in the 
parish churches of the land, the Christian 
story is told over and over again in the 
cycle of the Christian Year. It is now 
Epiphany, during which we remember 
Christ’s Manifestation to the Gentiles and 
the Visit of the Wise Men. Before that it 
was Christmas, and before that came the 
period of preparation which we call Ad- 
vent. Soon it will be Lent and the Christian 
world will begin to prepare for Easter. 

So the days and the Sundays come and 
go. As we live these days of memory to- 
gether, their truths become part of us. 
And all along the Church holds up before 
us the Life of Our Lord, so that at last, 
if we persevere, we can say with all the 
Saints, “for me to live is Christ.” It is to 
keep His memory alive, and to bestow 
His Grace, that our Cathedral exists and 
ba the Church has given us the Christian 

‘ear. 
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CATHEDRALS THROUGH THE AGES 


A cathedral, when it is true to its highest reason for 
being, is far more than a mass of stone and brick and 
glass. It is a symbol which brings to its people what 
it symbolizes. The Christian cathedral for centuries has 
been a dynamic force in the life of Western civilization. 
Our Cathedral in Washington, now over half completed 
after 50 years of building, is making a noble contribu- 
tion to this great tradition. It is saying to its city and 
to the nation, and because of this to the whole world, 
what the great cathedrals have always said—that the 
worship of Almighty God is the noblest activity of man. 
Such worship gives meaning to all his science and art 
and gives significance to his days upon this earth. It 
redeems his politics and sanctifies his daily work. 

Through the long centuries of human history men 
have tried to express their ideas in the various forms of 
architecture. When they have wanted to put into some 
material expression what they most deeply believed. 
they have found no finer thing to do than to build a 
temple or a church. We can learn much about any 
civilization or culture from the buildings which have 
been left behind long after the people themselves have 
vanished into the memories of history. 

The Acropolis, adorning the city of Athens like a 
jeweled crown, tells us much about the ancient Greeks 
who lived in those golden days of long ago. Rome, too. 
has left her temples and her forum. And there is 
Chartres, with the cathedral dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin. New York has its skyscrapers, piercing the 
heavens and creating the canyons in which millions of 
people work and play and live and die. Each building 
and each form tells us a great deal about the men who 
planned and toiled to build. 

It is into the temples and churches, however, that men 
have put their best. Here they have made their noblest 
physical offerings to the gods they have worshipped. 
Here they have made their undying witnesses to their 
highest loyalties. The Turk could not completely destroy 
Constantinople so long as the old Byzantine churches 
remain. Today Santa Sophia, the Church of the Holy 
Wisdom, still stands in the city, and so long as men 
behold the glory of this majestic church they can never 
forget what the Christians of the Eastern Empire be- 
lieved in the days of Justinian. The unbelievable beauty 
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of the old mosaics, so long hidden under plaster, are 
beginning to sparkle again as they did so long ago 
while the darkness was falling upon the Western world. 
High upon the walls of this lofty structure we see again, 
as did the men of Byzantium, Christ enthroned above 
the nations as the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

Centuries after the days of Justinian, Pope Urban 
spoke to the Franks at Clermont and urged them to 
wrest the Holy Places from the infidel. The men of the 
West rose up in the Crusades to take the long hard road 
to Jerusalem, out across Europe, past Vienna, beyond 
the Great Plain of Hungary they went, down into the 
Balkans, past the City of Constantine, and on to the 
Holy Land. But along the way many of them saw Santa 
Sophia, the most glorious Church in Christendom. It 
was a Prince of Kiev, we remember, who had seen the 
same church and went back to Russia determined to 
bring his people into the Orthodox fold. Perhaps it was 
the same sight which inspired the builders of many of 
the cathedrals of Europe. 

At any rate, it wasn’t long before one of the greatest 
building periods of all history began. Within a few 
years great churches were to rise all over Europe and in 


England, churches which baffled the imagination and 


surpassed any temples that men had ever made before. 
Their names: Notre Dame de Paris, Canterbury, 
Chartres, Durham, Winchester, Cologne. At first the 
Romanesque and Norman churches were heavy and 
ponderous, with pillars double thick. Soon the slender 
forms of Gothic began to grow out of this earlier form, 
and by making the vault- 
ing pointed and by set- 
ting supports for the pil- 
lars a little distance away 
with arms called flying 
buttresses reaching 
across them, they were 
able to raise their roofs 
to stupendous heights. In 
this new form the stones 
themselves seemed no 
longer to have weight, 
and the ribs soared like 
the highest needles of the 
great trees in northern 
forests. py ic 
Outside, the roof #3%%% 
seemed to be crowded 
with pinnacles that 
reached toward the heav- 
ens. Glass now could be 


Canterbury Cathedral and Baptistr 
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continued from preceding page 


used in a new and wonderful way because the great 
buttresses did away with the need for thick walls. Set 
between shafts of slender stone, the glass branched at 
the top into leafy tracery and in the larger spaces below 
were placed windows in wonderful colors, designed to 
tell the story of the Christian faith. When, somewhat 
later, artists found a paint which when heated would 
melt right into the glass and become a part of it, the 
great period of stained glass began. So the cathedrals 
gradually became great teaching instruments, in which 
the story of the Christian faith was carved in stone and 
depicted in the many colors of the glass in such a way 
that even the simple-hearted peasants could see and 
understand. 

Why did men build cathedrals? Perhaps their rea- 
sons were many. Some built for good reasons and some 
perhaps for reasons less worthy. One cathedral may 
have been built to glorify a certain bishop in a certain 
city, to provide a tomb for him and for his successors. 
Another cathedral may have been built to provide a 
center for a diocese with schools and theological semi- 
naries, and yet another to provide a liturgical norm or 
standard for the great services of the Church, or even 
to become a basis for missionary endeavor throughout 
the whole land. Ii may be that some cathedrals were 
built rather like WPA projects, providing work for the 
people. It is said the Pyramids may have provided work 
for the simple people of Egypt long ago during the time 
when the river was in the flood and the fields could not 
be tilled. The cathedrals did glorify the cities in which 
they were erected and the kings and princes and bishops 
and archbishops who supervised their building. They 
became religious centers for art and literature. Later 
they sometimes became shrines for the preservation of 
the relics of the saints. All these, some good some bad, 
some confused and some very clear motives entered into 
the building of the cathedrals. 

At their best, however, the cathedrals in Europe and 
England were far more 
than mere buildings to 
build the pride of a city 
or to enhance the pres- 
tige of a prince or a prel- 
ate. In England, the ca- 
thedral became quite 
literally the Mother 
Church of the diocese, 
and thus of the whole 
community. It was 
around the bishops and 
their cathedral churches 
that the Christian life of 
England revolved. The 
bishop’s household was 
very definitely a commu- 
nity functioning as a 
school for the clergy, as 
the center from which 
missionaries were sent 


The Canterbury Pilgrims 


from an illuminated MS. Reg. D. ii. 


out to preach the Gospel throughout the land, as a place 
of pilgrimage to which people came from far and near, 
and as a refuge for those who were broken by the hard 
life of those difficult days. Much that is bad might be 
said about the Middle Ages, but the cathedrals stand as 
monuments to a way of life in which God was the center 
of man’s thoughts. Who can count our debt to such 
cathedrals as Canterbury, York, Durham, and Salis- 
bury? These cathedrals still function today as they did 
of old. Many of their activities have a continuity which 
goes back through the centuries. For example, the Choir 
School of Salisbury has existed practically without a 
break since the days of St. Osmund, Bishop of Old 
Sarum in the 11th Century. 

But we in America are a new country and our cathe- 
drals are very young. At first our life was austere be- 
cause our people were conquering a wilderness. After 
that came the revolution with its inevitable reaction 
against many of the good things in the Old World. In 
many places the Church itself suffered because it seemed 
to be continuous with the establishment in England, and 
thus to be despised along with the British Crown. It was 
to be many years before a great cathedral would be 
built in America. 

Although President Washington seems to have tried 
to provide space for a national church when he em- 
ployed the French architect, Major Pierre L’Enfant, to 
draw up plans for the nation’s capital in 1791, it was 
not until late in the 19th Century that we discovered 
the first attempt at building a cathedral in the American 
Church. Perhaps inspired by the new emphasis upon the 
dignity and influence of bishops and the importance of 
enhancing the worship of the Church, American cathe- 
drals began to take shape and form. Parish churches 
were given the dignity of the title of cathedrals and the 
rectors became deans in certain churches of the dioceses 
of Chicago, Minnesota and Iowa. The cathedrals in 
Garden City, Long Island and in Albany, N. Y., were 
notable examples of this development. Then, in 1892. 
the cornerstone of the great New York Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine was laid, and in 1907 that of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul in the city of Washington. 
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WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop of Washington 
Bishop’s House 


Mt. St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 


To The Members and Friends of the Washington Cathedral Joined in the Celebration of their 


50th Anniversary Year, | send Greetings. 


For half a century this splendid symbol of faith and service has been rising on Mt. St. Alban, 
overlooking the Nation’s Capitol. Set up on a hill, this great cathedral proclaims for all to see 


that the highest loyalty of man is to his God and neighbors. 


Congratulations for the spirit and sacrifice which are uniting to build the cathedral in the Wash- 


ington community. Best wishes for a successful completion to your labors and your hopes. 


(Signed) Dwight D. Eisenhower 


Kx 


This letter was read today, January 20, at the service in the Washington Cathedral 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Churcl 


Ridgway: The Story of the Consecrated Layman . . | 
. That Boy Elvis: ‘Silly, Symptomatic, Etc.’ . . . The TF 
. Church Giving: Will ‘56 See $2-Billion 


No Light Thing . . 
Top Stories In Religion 


pm At Grace Church, Ridgway, Pa., a “very con- 
secrated layman” came up to the Rev. Vincent 
Brown last month and stated he was much dis- 
turbed by the plight of Hungary’s refugees. “He 
asked me to accept his contribution, with the 
provision that his name not be mentioned in 
connection with it,” Father Brown said. The 
layman then presented a check for $5,000 as a 
starter for Grace Church’s effort to raise money 
for the Presiding Bishop’s Fund for World Re- 
lief. The dollars mounted up as individuals and 
groups in the church followed their fellow pa- 
rishioner’s lead. During the Christmas holidays, 
young couples in the parish held open house and 
asked guests to bring clothing for Hungarian 
refugees. Of the anonymous donor, Father Brown 
said: “He wanted the parish to feel that the $5,000 
was what he could afford, and that whatever any- 
one else gave—if only a dollar—was just as valu- 
able in the eyes of God.” 


®& The National Council of Churches predicts 
that giving to Protestant churches will reach the 
$2-billion mark when figures are in for 1956. Dr. 
T. K. Thompson, executive director of the NCC’s 
Joint Department of Stewardship and Benevo- 
lence, made the prediction in Minneapolis last 
month. The figure, he said, would mean a nine 
per cent increase over the 1955 total. He noted 
that Protestant church contributions have in- 
creased about 10 per cent annually for each of 
the past 15 years. 


> A number of pulpits in this country and in 
England are operating on an exchange basis 
these days—and apparently with good results. 
St. John’s Church in Portsmouth, N. H., was un- 
der the spiritual leadership last month of the 
Rev. W. Charles Hodgins, rector of St. Mary’s 
Church, Gloucestershire, England. Similarly, the 
Rey. Robert H. Dunn, rector of St. John’s, took 
over St. Mary’s in England for a year. Mr. Hodg- 
ins said he was anxious to learn as much as 
possible about the United States because the 
“future of the world hinges on the English- 
speaking people.” One thing he has learned is 
that in this country we drive on the right hand 
side of the road, not the left. “One has the im- 
pression of heading for a collision,” he com- 
mented. 


. In England, ne ptieey I 


> In Enfield, England, the Rev. Gordon Girlin 
pleaded last month for parishioners to help hir 
spare his aching back. He wants them to baptiz 
their babies sooner. Wrote the vicar in his pat 
ish bulletin: “To have thrust into your arm 
a baby weighing anything up to 30 pounds t 
hold and baptize at the same time is no ligh 
thing. I shudder to think how I am going to han 
dle such heavy babies in 25 years time.” cme 
vicar is now 41.) 


»& The Rev. Charles Howard Graf, rector of $ 
John’s in the Village Church, New York City 
made this observation last month about one © 
the nation’s celebrities: “Here is a lad who wi! 
probably earn more this year than the Presiden 
of the United States and the entire Cabinet. H 
seems to have more youthful devotees than a. 
of the crooners of the past together.” Whom wa 
the rector talking about? Why, none other tha 
Elvis Presley, the rock ’n roll singer. He dé 
scribed Presley’s success as a combination of th 
“sensual, symbolic, symptomatic, silly.” He sai 
confused, insecure youth “follow this Pied Pipe 
as an escape from reality.”’ His success also re 
flects a mid-century confusion among elders, tox 
the rector said in a sermon. He said also the 
because a low Christian ideal was the rule rathe 
than the exception in today’s world, “perhaps 6 
per cent of nominal Christians might give up th 
name and it would have no effect whatsoever 0 
the world.” 


& Who's got the ball? Last summer Congres 
okayed reduced plane fares for clergy on a spat 
available basis, but the policy still hasn’t gon 
into effect. The airlines have maintained th: 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration shoul 
make the first move. CAB said the airlines shoul 
do so by filing a proposed amendment to the 
passenger fares so that it could approve or di 
approve. To break the stalemate, one of the ai 
lines is asking the Government agency for pe 
mission to negotiate with other carriers on 
proposed clergy tariff. Such permission is ne 
essary to avoid anti-trust prosecution for co: 
ferring with competitors concerning a commo 
non-competitive passenger tariff. 


continued on page ; 
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Stone by stone, a Cathedral for all the people rises above Washington—a mighty edifice that speaks of the eternity of God. 


An Eternal Witness In the Nation's Capital 


Not many years ago, a leading 
urchman came before one of the 
ition’s highest ranking government 
ficials in Washington. 

Would the government official do 
e church a favor? Would he be the 
ain speaker before one of the most 
yortant church gatherings in 
ars? 

The government executive replied 
ss, he would somehow work the 
eeting into his busy schedule, as he 
id done on so many previous occa- 
ons. 

Then he fell silent for a moment, 
asping his hands beneath his chin 
1d swiveling his chair around so 
at he could gaze from his office win- 
yw. Before him was a vista of sweep- 
g lawns, busy boulevards, and 
eaming white government build- 
gs looming into a hazy blue sky. 
ae executive let his thoughts ramble 
it loud. 

“Yes,” he repeated. “I’ll speak to 
ur meeting. But you know, I some- 
mes wonder. I’m always being called 
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upon to do this or that for the church. 
But does it ever occur to the church 
that it might do more for me in its 
ministry? Does it ever occur to any- 
body that I have to get down on my 
knees to get the guidance I so desper- 
ately need?” 

In a very real sense, the dilemma 
of our executive becomes almost a 
cornerstone upon which the Washing- 
ton Cathedral this year will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary as a house of 
prayer for all the people. High on 
Mount St. Albans, 400 feet above the 
Potomac, the massive Cathedral 
stands as a monument to God in a city 
where history is being made with 
every tick of the clock. Is there any- 
thing this great Cathedral can do to 
bring Christian conscience to bear 
upon the great problems of the day? 
Is there any way in which the Cathe- 
dral can bring a ministry to the men 
of decision in our nation’s govern- 
ment? 

In England, where the Church -is 
established, the Prime Minister, for 


example, has no difficulty seeking the 
position of the Church on matters of 
crucial importance. The Archbishop 
himself has a platform in the House 
of Lords. And he uses it frequently 
and fearlessly. 

But in the United States, the 
Church and state have been tradition- 
ally and zealously separate. There, 
fundamentally, is what the Washing- 
ton Cathedral and its staff were con- 
cerned with this week as the eyes of 
the world turned on Washington and 
the second inauguration of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

On Jan. 18, the first of four confer- 
ences this year brought together at 
the Cathedral some distinguished 
leaders in public affairs, some top- 
ranking newsmen, and some clergy- 
men of high pastoral sensitivities. 
The topic of the conference: The Na- 
tional Interest and International Re- 
sponsibility—Our Christian Concern. 

This three-day meeting, like the 
ones to follow, was to be closed to the 
public and the press. The conferees 
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“In my Father's house .. .” 


In a nation guided by the tradition of church-state separation, the 
great Washington Cathedral comes closer than any other House of God 
to being a National Church. By Act of Congress, the Cathedral belongs 
to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, but in practice, it is a 
church for all the people. In addition to Episcopal services, Sunday 
services are held by Polish National Catholic, Greek Orthodox, and 
Ukrainian Orthodox congregations. On Friday evenings, Jewish services 
are held here. All the congregations worship in the Cathedral, pending 
completion of iheir own facilities elsewhere. In the picture at left, Ortho- 
dox services are underway. In the center, Peter De Vas, an acolyte, lights 
the altar candles before the start of Episcopal services. And at right, 
above, Rabbi Balfour Brickner prepares for a Jewish service. Below, right, 
12-year-old Charles Wheeler prays in the Cathedral’s Children’s Chapel. 
A bronze statue of the Christ Child welcomes visitors to the Children’s 


Chapel, which has tiny chairs, an organ, and a low, carved ceiling. 


Mt 


were called upon to speak their minds, 
their candid opinions, on the problems 
that face them in a world in turmoil. 
Leading the conference were Harold 
Stassen, the President’s disarmament 
advisor; Dr. Frederick Nolde, direc- 
tor of the World Council of Churches 
Department of Church and Interna- 
tional Affairs; Thomas Finletter, 
former Air Force secretary; Willard 
Thorp, professor of economics at Am- 
herst College; and the Rev. Eugene 
Carson Blake, head of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Participating were such dignitaries 
as Dr. Ralph Bunche, the UN peace 
negotiator; Arthur Fleming, direc- 
tor of Defense Mobilization; Publish- 
er Henry R. Luce, and James Reston, 
Washington bureau chief for the New 
York Times. Bishop Angus Dun of 
Washington was the chairman. 

Up for discussion were such mat- 
ters as our national interest—what it 
is, and how it can be reconciled with 
the carrying out of international re- 
sponsibility. Just as important were 
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. .. in my Father’s house are many mansions.” 


discussions on what, if any, help- 
ful insights the Christian position 
can bring in understanding the na- 
tional interest. 

As part of the program, special 
services were scheduled today, In- 
auguration Sunday, with Bishop Dun 
and Dr. Blake preaching. 

In the coming year, three other 
conferences (and possibly a fourth 
one) will be held at the Cathedral, 
each of them drawing men of stature 
in public affairs. On March 29-31, 
Dean James Pike of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, New York, and 
the Rev. Cameron Hall, executive di- 
rector of ‘the NCC’s Department of 
Church and Economic Life, will lead 
a conference on Economic Life. On 

ay 31-June 2, the Rev. William G. 
Pollard, atomic scientist and Episco- 
pal priest of Oak Ridge, Tenn., and 
Maj. Gen. Kenneth Nichols, former 
general manager of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, will‘lead a Nuclear 
Energy Conference. Still in the ear- 
lier stages of planning is a conference 


on the Church and Education. It i 
hoped that another conference will b 
held in December on Freedom an 
Civil Liberties. Scheduled, too, as th 
year goes on are musical program: 
exhibits of great arts and architec 
ture, drama programs, and colorft 
religious pageants. On Sept. 29, th 
anniversary services for the Cathe 
dral will have on the program the R 
Rev. Henry Knox Sherrill and the R 
Rev. Cuthbert Bardsley, Bishop ¢ 
Coventry. The latter was asked bi 
cause Coventry is the seat of a ¢: 
thedral known for its aggressivenes 
in facing problems of the modern ag 

More and more, the Washingto 
Cathedral is establishing a simile 
reputation. Perhaps this particule 
mission of the Cathedral is best e3 
pressed by the words of a great Pre 
byterian president: 

“The sum of the whole matter ~ 
this, that our civilization cannot su 
vive materially unless it be redeeme 
spiritually. It can be saved only t 
becoming permeated with the spir 
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' Christ and being made free and 
appy by the practices which spring 
it of that spirit.” 

These were the last published words 
‘ Woodrow Wilson. They are carved 
1 stone near his tomb in the Wash- 
igton Cathedral, his final resting 
ace. 

Other great Americans buried in 
ie Cathedral include Adm. George 
ewey; Cordell Hull and Frank B. 
ellogg, both former secretaries of 
ate; Anne Sullivan Macy, Helen 
eller’s teacher; and Larz Anderson, 
idier and diplomat. Wilson is the 
aly former president to be entombed 
lere. 

The present dean of the Cathedral, 
tall, dark man of angular good looks, 
the Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre Jr., 
ho, by both his appearance and in- 
lect, reminds many people of his 
ite grandfather — Woodrow Wilson. 
lean Sayre came to the Cathedral in 
950 after a ministry that included 
2rvice as a chaplain in the Navy and 
chaplain to industry. He has carried 
on the vigorous, imaginative leader- 
nip the Cathedral has always had 
ice that historic day 50 years ago 
hen President Theodore Roosevelt 
id the cornerstone. 

The dean’s right-hand man in or- 
anizing the 50th anniversary pro- 
ram is Canon Robert F. McGregor, 
ormer rector of St. Stephen’s 
hurch, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Each year, more than 150,000 visi- 
yrs from throughout the world visit 
1e three-fifths completed Cathedral 
top Mount St. Alban’s. The inquiring 
yurist will learn that the big Gothic- 
syle structure is expected to last for 


3,000 years. The U. 8S. Bureau of 
Standards estimates it will need no 
major repairs for 2,000 years. 

When finished, it will rank sixth in 
size among the world’s cathedrals. 
The bigger ones: St. Peter’s in Rome; 
St. John the Divine in New York; and 
the Cathedrals of Seville, Liverpool, 
and Milan. The Cathedral, including 
the three chapels in the crypts be- 
neath the nave, holds 2,300 people. 
When finished, it will hold 5,000. 

Approximately $10-million has been 
spent so far in the building, and it is 
estimated another $18-million will be 
needed to complete the job. (Dean 
Sayre speaks hopefully of the Cathe- 
dral being finished “in our genera- 
tion.’’) 

One of the big projects facing the 
builders is the proposed Gloria in 
Excelsis Tower, which will be sup- 
ported by the four piers, each 19 feet 
in diameter, which now bound the 
“crossing” or the center of the cross- 
shaped building. 

Approach the Cathedral by its west 
entrance and you’ll see rows of In- 
diana limestone blocks on the grounds 
outside. They are all cut and num- 
bered according to architect Philip 
Frohman’s blueprint, ready to be 
hoisted into position so the stone- 
carvers can go to work on them. Be- 
fore this is done, however, Mr. Froh- 
man works up a rough design and 
goes into consultation with Carl L. 
Bush. 

Mr. Bush learned architectural de- 
sign under Mr. Frohman when he 
worked in his office from 1928 to 1933. 
He then went into government serv- 
ice, retiring last year and once again 


joining Mr. Frohman in work on the 
Cathedral. 

Mr. Bush first makes a model of 
the design in clay—a rhythmic flow 
of vines and flowers, for example. 
Then, after Mr. Frohman’s approval, 
another model is made in plaster, and 
it is from this that the stone-carvers 
work. 

The stone-carvers are three bouncy 
Italians, Edward Ratti and Messrs. 
Luciani and Morigi, who, like almost 
all master stone carvers, learned their 
craft in Carrara, Italy. All have 
worked on some of the most famous 
buildings in the land, and all take im- 
mense pride in their work. They earn 
about $4 an hour. 

Mr. Ratti says he’d prefer working 
on something like a Cathedral because 
he “likes the spiritual feeling—that’s 
what I get.” 

And Mr. Morigi chimes in: 

“Yeah, I like it, too. It’s not like 
being a bricklayer ; you know, you put 
the brick here and the brick there. 
Stone-carvers, when we finish, we 
have something that’s nice!” 

Once, when a stone imperfection 
botched one of the designs, Mr. Froh- 
man rallied quickly and ordered the 
design to show a man tearing at his 
hair. Next to him, the same tiny fig- 
ure is seated at his drawing board, 
solving the problem. Such touches of 
humor are common in the great ca- 
thedrals of Europe. 

Not long ago, tragedy struck the 
Cathedral when a stone-carver fell 80 
feet to his death as he moved across 
his scaffold to carve a gargoyle on a 
new block of stone. The stone will re- 
main plain and untouched as a memo- 
rial to Joseph Ratti, the stone-carver. 
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Here are some of the men who are helping to build the 
Washington Cathedral. Left, above, is Carl L. Bush, care- 
fully making a clay model of a vine and flower design 


The Men Who Build... 


which will be carved into a limestone block by (left to 
right, above) Messrs. Luciani, Ratti, and Morigi. The 
three stone-carvers learned their craft in Carrara, Italy. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6 


> The Rey. Joseph W. Zneimer, rector of Trinity 
Church, Lancaster, N. Y., took a dour view last 
month on the prospects of labor unions eventu- 
ally reaching their goal of a four-day work week. 
Father Zneimer, who frequently speaks his mind 
on current issues in his Church bulletin, con- 
tended that shorter working hours would prob- 
ably lead to more highway accidents, more 
juvenile delinquency, and an “increase in the 
ceaseless rounds of social activities.” This, he said, 
would tend to “undermine health and morals.” 
Not only that, but everybody would not be able 
to share in the extra leisure (people like farmers 
and small businessmen), and this would “ad- 
versely affect the morale ot all working people.” 


> Dean Roger W. Blanchard of St. John’s Cathe- 
dral, Jacksonville, Fla., was among the 25 win- 
ners on the Silver Anniversary All-America of 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, announced a recent 
issue of the magazine. The recipients were sen- 
ior football lettermen of 25 years ago who had, 
in the opinion of judges, most distinguished 
themselves in their chosen careers and in com- 
munity service. Each of the men honored re- 
ceived a trophy in the shape of a paper-weight 
with silver goal posts and a commemorative copy 
of the Dec. 24th issue. Dean Blanchard, out- 
standing tackle on Boston University’s 1931 foot- 
ball team, is former Executive Secretary of Na- 
tional Council’s Division of College Work. 


& The Rey. Harold F. Lemoine, rector of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Queens Village, Long Island, 
becomes the ninth Dean of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnation at Garden City, Feb. 1. Installation 
services will be held March 2. He succeeds the 
late Very Rev. James Green who served only 23 
months before his sudden death in 1955. 


> The story of “The Jumping Parson”—the Rev. 
Raymond S. Hall, now director of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute in New York—was told publicly 
for the first time over Telephone Time, a CBS 
network show, Jan. 13. As an army chaplain dur- 
ing World War II, Dr. Hall took paratroop train- 
ing to reach his men more effectively with the 
word of God. In the process, he licked his own 
fear of heights. His other experiences included 
jumping from the first American plane in the 
Normandy invasion; parachuting into Holland 
where he was captured by the Germans, and im- 
prisonment in Holland, Austria and Poland be- 
fore he escaped to rejoin Allied troops in Egypt. 


> A scholarship fund in memory of the late Rt. 
Rey. Stephen Edwards Keeler, Bishop of Minne- 
sota, has been established at Shattuck School, 


Faribault, Minn. An anonymous gift from a for 
mer student at the school started the fund las 
month. Bishop Keeler died Sept. 25. 


B® Can you agree? Richard T. Sutcliffe, a Li. 
theran religious newscaster, rated the release ¢ 
three churchmen from Communist imprisonmen 
as the top religious news story of 1956. Tha 
churchmen were Cardinals Mindszenty and Wys 
zynski, and Bishop Lajos Ordass of Hungary 
Lutheran Church. He also listed in his top 10: 
The exchange visits of Russian and Americar 
churchmen; the merger moves of American Prot- 
estantism; the response of the churches to Hun- 
garian refugees; the deciphering of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls; the ambush-deaths of five mission- 
aries in Ecuador; the stand taken by churches on 
racial integration; the continued “favorable at- 
mosphere” for all religions; the religious toler~ 
ance evident by the nomination of a Roman Cath- 
olic for vice president at the Democratic Con- 
vention; and the bitter parish fight to oust the 
Rev. William Howard Melish of Holy Trinity 
Church in Brooklyn. 


> For 23 years Joseph P. Annin had been one 0?) 
the leading spokesmen for the Roman Catholic 
Archdiocese of New York. Although an Episco 
palian, Mr. Annin had been publicity director 
for the archdiocese since 1933 when he did som 
work for the New York Catholic Charities. Lasti 
month—the day before Christmas—Mr. Anni 
died at the age of 67. “No one questioned hi 
about his religion,” an archdiocesan official said 
“We needed a good newspaperman for the job 
and he filled the bill.” 


Ticking It Off 


Dr. Prentice A. Pugh, rector emeritus of th 
Church of the Advent, Nashville, Tenn., has 
special place in the hearts of his friends—s 
much so that they’re conducting a campaign to 
construct a chapel that will bear his name. Re- 
flecting the tone of his ministry, it will be opens 
24 hours a day to people of all faiths. Dr. Pugh’ 
observed his 75th birthday last month. ... Bishops 
Hamilton H. Kellogg, fifth Bishop of Minnesota} 
has been named a trustee of Carleton College, 
Northfield. He will complete the unexpired term: 
of the late Bishop Keeler, his predecessor. . . ., 
The Rev. Robert L. Bull, Jr., rector of St. Paul’s: 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, has been appointed! 
Chaplain to the House of Representatives of the: 
Ohio State Legislature which began its 102nd) 
session Jan. 7. 


| 
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celigious Freedom In China 
| a Joke, Exiled Bishop Says 


i It would do little good for American 
jrotestant leaders to visit Red China. 
| That was the opinion voiced by the 
it Rev. Dr. Quentin K. Y. Huang, 
»lf-exiled former bishop of the ae 
wei diocese of the Holy Catholic 
/hurch in China. He was interviewed 
efore giving a talk at Grace Church, 
rovidence, R. I. 

| The Anglican bishop, who spent 79 
jays in prison at Kunming, told re- 
jorters that American churchmen 
ey China today would go “only 
there allowed” and “would have no 
} eedom to talk at all.” 

' “Freedom of religion in China to- 
ay,” the bishop said, “is a joke.” 
Pit is all right to try this,” the 
ishop observed, referring to a visit 
‘roposed at a recent joint assembly 
the National Council of Churches’ 


But,” he added, “I don’t see that any 
‘ood result can come of it.” 

The bishop charged that the Chi- 
ese Church today is a “show window 
Shurch controlled by party members.” 
Pointing to the 25,000 persons esti- 


nated killed in the Hungarian revolt, 
Sishop Huang said they are only “a 
Irop in the bucket” compared to the 


numbers slain in Red China. He esti- 
mated that Communists have killed 
200,000 Christians in China. 

He pointed out that there are many 
more revolts and uprisings in China 
than in Europe, but that they occur 
“almost daily’? and the press ‘“‘doesn’t 
pay much attention to them.” 

The largest occur in the western 
and southwestern sections of China, 
the bishop said, but even there they 
are not ‘‘on such a big scale as those 
in Hungary and Poland.” 

The bishop said he had been offered 


~the post of head of “the Church and 


different religions” in southwest 
China by the Communists, “with au- 
thority over life and death.” 

The Communists, he said, “wanted 
me to work for them in administering 
their land reform and indoctrinating 
Church members. I asked time to 
consider, and then escaped through a 
series of miracles.” 

Bishop Huang was elected the first 
bishop of Yun Kwei in 1947. Since 
escaping from China in 1951, he has 
made his home in Washington, D. C., 
and is working with Chinese people 
there and in Baltimore, “helping them 
understand Christian democracy in 
America and, if possible, enlisting 
them under the banner of Christ to 
build a foundation for the Church of 
tomorrow in China.” 


The Rev. John T. Walker, 31- 


Walker, the first Negro in the 


St. Paul's Names First Negro Teacher 


year-old Negro priest, is a man 
who unobtrusively breaks prece- 
dents. 

Come next September he will 
be the first Ne- 
gro faculty mem- 
ber of St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, 
N.H. His ap- 
pointment coin- 
cides with the 
school’s 100th 
anniversary ¢ 
year. Mr. Walker 
will teach Sacred Studies and 
Ancient History. 

St. Paul’s rector, the Rev. Mat- 
thew Warren, who announced the 
appointment, met Mr. Walker in 
1954 at Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary. At graduation exercises 
that year, Mr. Warren, who had 
been a visiting lecturer at the 
seminary from 1943-49, was 
awarded a D.D. degree, and Mr. 


seminary’s history, was gradu- 
ated with the customary B.D. 

But friendship played a minor 
role. ““He had superior training. 
He seemed to be the best devel- 
oped (for the job),’”’ Mr. Warren 
told reporters. 

A native of Georgia, Mr. Walk- 
er grew up in Detroit and later 
graduated from Wayne (now 
Wayne State) University. While 
a college student, he was head 
acolyte at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

After graduating from VTS, 
he became assistant, and later 
rector, at St. Mary’s, on Detroit’s 
East Side. His election as rector 
broke a precedent in the 80 year 
history of the predominantly (80 
per cent) white parish. 

The boys at St. Paul’s will not 
have to wait until September to 
see their new instructor. He was 
scheduled to preach there Jan. 13. 
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Blake Sees Tax Exemption 
Leading to Church Control 


A note of warning on tax exemp- 
tion for religious institutions was 
sounded last month in Indianapolis by 
the Rev. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, 
president of the National Council of 
Churches. 

He spoke before 400 churchmen at 
a joint assembly of NCC’s Divisions 
of Home Missions and Christian Life 
and Work. 

Acknowledging that decades ago, 
when churches “were weak and poor,” 
freedom from taxation was an encour- 
aging factor, the Protestant leader 
saw a danger in the fact that ‘‘gen- 
eration by generation, more and more 
untaxed and untaxable wealth”’ is fall- 
ing into the hands of religious bodies. 

How long, he wondered, would it be 
before ‘the United States may find 
itself dominated by the wealth of a 
church or churches, so that at last 
no alternative but revolution and ex- 
propriation will be before the peo- 
ple?” 

Although he did not specifically 
name the Roman Catholic Church, he 
observed that ‘perhaps part of my 
concern is because too large a share 
seems to be falling in the hands of 
one church.” 

“God,” he said, ‘can be equally 
shackled by an all-powerful church 
as by an all-powerful totalitarian 
state.” 

The NCC president pointed to 
Spain as an example of domination by 
one Church (the Roman Catholic). 

Reporting on his visits behind the 
Iron Curtain during 1956, he com- 
mented that “one of the reasons for 
what popular support remains for the 
Communist governments is the peo- 
ple’s satisfaction that at least one 
good thing was accomplished—wealth 
and political domination of the Church 
has been broken...” 

Dr. Blake took pains to explain that 
he was not trying to stir up Prot- 
estant- Roman Catholic controversy 
“so happily at a minimum in this 
country.” He pointed out that “it is 
only quite recently that the Roman 
Church has been free in Lutheran 
Sweden, and that evangelicals and 
Roman Catholics still labor under se- 
vere handicaps in Orthodox Greece.” 

The Protestant leader lauded the 
freedom of American parents to send 
their children to church or private 
schools, “‘even though, on other 
grounds, we may believe it is best for 
the nation that most children attend 
public, tax-supported schools.” 
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Episcopal Clergy Protest 
Egypt's Anti-Jewish Acts 


The Department of Christian So- 
cial Relations of the Diocese of New 
York has condemned the persecution 
of Jews in Egypt. 

A strongly-worded telegram to 
President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, U. S. Delegate to the 
United. Nations, states that the De- 
partment has: 

“UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED 
RESOLUTION DEPLORING 
ANTI-JEWISH ACTS OF EGYP- 
TIAN GOVERNMENT. DEPORTA- 
TIONS, CONFISCATIONS AND 
SEIZING OF HOSTAGES ARE 
REMINISCENT OF HITLER’S 
GERMANY. WE RESPECTFULLY 
URGE YOU USE FULL INFLU- 
ENCE BOTH DIRECTLY AND 
THROUGH UNITED NATIONS TO 
PROTECT RIGHTS OF JEWS IN 
EGYPT.” 

The telegram bears the signature 
of the Rev. Dr. Leland B. Henry, the 
Department’s executive director. 

The resolution made reference to 
“the Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of Nov. 16, which expressed ‘outrage 
at the ruthless slaughter and enslave- 
ment of the Hungarian people’.” 

Dr. Henry was also a signer of an 
open letter from 34 Protestant clergy 
urging President Eisenhower to call 
for UN censure of Egypt for “the 
reappearance of racism.” 

Other Episcopal signers were 
Bishops Horace W. B. Donegan, New 
York; Stephen S. Bayne, Olympia; 
Donald J. Campbell, Suffragan, Los 
Angeles; Henry W. Hobson, Southern 
Ohio; Arthur G. Lichtenberger, Mis- 
souri, and Norman B. Nash, retired, 
Massachusetts. 

Also Deans James A. Pike, New 
York; Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Wash- 
ington; John P. Craine, Indianapolis, 
and Paul Roberts, Denver; Chaplain 
John M. Krumm, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the Rev. John M. Mulligan, 
New York City. 

At a rally in New York, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant clergy joined 
with leaders of the American Jewish 
Congress in condemning Egypt. The 
rally followed the issuance of the 
Protestant clergymen’s open letter to 
President Eisenhower and the New 
York Diocese’s Resolution. Among 
messages from prominent public fig- 
ures read at the rally was one from 
Presiding Bishop Henry Knox Sher- 
rill condemning the Egyptian Govy- 
ernment’s persecution practices. 
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A Five-Year Project: 


peprernnrd 


Church's City Ministry Receives $182, 500 


The Church’s ministry to down- 
town parishes and those in industrial 
areas—-where maintaining member- 
ship and pursuing effective mission- 
ary work present continuing prob- 
lems — was given an encouraging 
thrust forward at the December 
meeting of National Council. 

At that meeting Council accepted 
a grant of $182,500 from Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc., of Indianapolis (HC- 
news, Jan. 6). The grant will enable 
Council’s Division of Urban Indus- 
trial Church Work to institute a five- 
year project geared at building a 
bridge between the seminaries and 
the work of the division. 

The grant provides for a new staff 
member in the division and for the 
appointment of a consultant in each 
of the Church’s 12 seminaries. The 
consultant will be appointed by the 
dean of each seminary. Each semi- 
nary will receive $1,000 annually for 
the five years to use as it sees fit. 

On Sept. 1, the Rev. Richard J. 
Hardman, former rector of St. 
Stephen’s, McKeesport, Pa., president 


Allocations, Appointments 
Close Out Council Action 


Highlights of action taken at the 
December meeting of National Coun- 
cil were reported in the issue of 
Jan. 6. 


In other action, National Council: 
> Heard a presentation by Dr. David 
Hunter, director of the Department 
of Christian Education, of a projected 
plan to provide short-term instruc- 
tion for women church workers. 
Many women, it was pointed out, take 
jobs in the field, particularly at the 
parish level, with little or no training. 
In many instances, they are married 
and have families. They cannot take 
the full preparation offered by the 
church’s graduate training schools, 
and the schools, in turn, cannot turn 
out enough graduates to meet the de- 
mand for trained workers. The proj- 
ect is geared to close the gap in these 
needs. 


Bm Voted, from the regular budget, 
$2,000 for the development of rural 
demonstration work in Bell and Har- 
lan counties, Kentucky. 

& Approved an appropriation of 
$1,500 for the Committee of Church 
Workers Among the Deaf to aid can- 
didates for Holy Orders. The amount 


of the Society for the Promotion bd 
the Industrial Mission and a member} 
of the Joint Commission to Surve) 
Missionary Problems in Industriaz 
Areas, was appointed to administew| 
the new program. His appointments 
was financed by $15,000 of the $182 -j) 
500. He was previously an unpaid 

member of the division. a | 

The seminary consultants will re} 
ceive copies of quarterly reports sub-J) 
mitted by 16 Urban Industrial Chures 
Research Centers now in operation 
along with other division reports anda) 
studies. These will be used in present—) 
ing the division’s work to semi 
narians. 

The aim of the project is to4| 
strengthen the Urban Industrial 
Program through recommendations) 
of the consultants and to acquaint 
seminarians with problems in thes 
field. One end result hoped for is the! 
recruitment of more clergy to work} 
in these areas. | 

It is also planned to develop threeg 
or four more Churches as programy 
centers. 


will come from income on the Rein-4 
forcement Fund for the Deaf. 
b> Adopted a revised table of locality ¥ 
allowances for missionaries overseas 
and approved the return of 11 mis-4 
sionaries after furlough; also ap- 
proved the appointment of Miss Har- 
riet H. Keefer, R. N., as a missionaaam f 
to Alaska. 

® Approved the appointment of the} 
Rey. Dr. Don Frank Fenn, Rector of 4 | 
the Church of St. Michael and All? 
Angels, Baltimore, as a member of 
the Christian Social Relations De- 
partment and the Division of Health 
and Welfare Services. 

& Learned that the Church School 
Missionary Offering as of Nov. 30, 
totalled $460,161.09, and that over 
100 stations now carry the promotion 
department’s film series, “Mission at 
Mid-Century.” 

® Learned that, as of Nov. 30, the: 
payment of diocesan and district. 
quotas to National Council totaled | 
$4,677,161.23, with $1,055,981.43 still | 
due on the 1956 “Expectation.” The! 
1956 quota is $5,961,314. 
& Learned that the Woman’s Auxil-: 
iary has been holding consultations to 
find out how diocesan boards can bet-. 
ter serve parishes, and that the Auxil- 
iary is still working on the problem of | 
a new name. 
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History’s Gossip Column: 
The other day (when petrol rationing 
was still a wartime memory and not 
a present evil) your columnist had to 
transport himself from Westminster 
to Salisbury. It was a dank and gray 
day. Autumn had not long since died 
and only here and there did an oc- 
casional leaf, sere and flaccid, swing 
defiantly on its twig awaiting its next 
and last breeze. 

It was not a day for tourism. 

Yet when I drove the car into the 
Cathedral Close under the shadow of 
England’s tallest spire I found I had 
to park in the midst of a great mix- 
ture of non-English number-plates. 
America, France, Italy, Canada, Iran 
were among the countries represented 
there. The drivers of those cars had 
thought it worthwhile, despite the 
weather, to make a pilgrimage to an 
English Cathedral. 

It could be assumed that few of 
those drivers knew much about the 
Church of England. Few of them, 
perhaps, knew much of the Anglican 
Communion. Why, then, were they 
there? 

Someone blessed with the happy 
use of words has said “England’s ca- 
thedrals are windows through which 
to see the fabric of her history.” 
Those words are as true as they are 
felicitous. A thousand years of hu- 
man pageant has been crystalized 
within our old cathedrals. Their 
memorial tablets are the gossip col- 
umn of the history book and even the 
most casual reader pauses to scan 
them. 

Nor do cathedrals limit their story 
to England’s religious growth. Salis- 
bury, for example, rejoices in having 
within it the oldest working clock in 
the world, a wrought-iron contraption 
which still; though with less than 
electronic accuracy, beats out the 
passage of the hours. 

Yet, though both sacred and pro- 
fane find their focus within our cathe- 
drals, they still seem to remain oases 
of security in a world of shifting 
sands. “Cathedrals give back grate- 
fully the hoarded peace of the years.” 
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But to see in these cathedrals no 
more than a spiritual fly in amber, 
preserved against the ravages of time 
but remote from the warmth of 
events, is to lose their deepest mean- 
ing. And it is one of the surest signs 
of the vitality of the Church in Eng- 
land that this deepest meaning has in 
recent years become so much more 
abundantly obvious. 

Half a century ago the picture that 
Trollope drew in his Barchester noy- 
els was pretty accurate. Cathedrals 
were the haven of remote and ineffec- 
tual dons who barricaded themselves 
inside the walls of the Close and let 
the world go by. Some of their dig- 
nitaries produced works of scholar- 
ship. Some of them were just dear 
old gentlemen, living in conditions of 
religious purdah. 

The Big Gulf: In those days it 
had been largely forgotten that what 
makes a cathedral is the fact that it 
is the bishop’s seat and, as the base 
from which the father of a diocese 
works, must be the diocesan family’s 
home. The cathedral became a church 
within the Church, a tiny corporation 
with colonial rights and a determina- 
tion to preserve them against all 
comers. The gulf between the Dean 
as the residential head of the cathe- 
dral and the Bishop, as the traveling 
head of the diocese, widened. Such a 
gulf is most obvious today when one 
thinks of the difference there is be- 
tween the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and the Dean of Canterbury. Succes- 
sive acts of legislation, added to the 
growth of custom, have secured the 
right of deans to a large measure of 
autocracy. And there is much in that 
sort of freedom which all would want 
to preserve, even though it be not a 
little abused from time to time. 

Today’s Dean of Canterbury is in 
practice almost an anachronism inas- 
much as he and his diocesan bishop 
disagree publicly. The relationship 
between bishops and cathedrals and 
their staffs is almost everywhere what 
it ought to be. Today’s English cathe- 
drals are for the most part living cen- 


ters of worship for the diocesan fam-. 


ily. To them all the members of the 
family go for special events and from 
them flows a strength and an example 
which is strengthening. 

Not the least part of this example 
comes from the fact that the cathe- 
dral is more and more being treated 
.as a center at which you can find the 
specialist who is given special oppor- 
tunities for developing his special 
cifts. Evangelism, liturgics, educa- 
tion, pastoralia are only a few of the 
departments of Church life which can 
gain from a living association with 
the mother Church. 

But England’s cathedrals are not 
meant to be the haven of the special- 
ist. They are everyone’s property— 
even if they are not English; remem- 
ber the variegated number plates of 
those cars in Salisbury. Not only are 
they everyone’s property. They are 
also God’s. This fact can be illus- 
trated from Salisbury. When that ca- 
thedral, capable of seating a few 
thousand people, was built, the whole 
population of Salisbury was only a 
few hundred. Cathedrals are not built 
merely to accommodate men and 
women at worship. They are built to 
be in themselves an act of glory to 
God. Which is another reason why 
they belong to everybody. 

The Vergers Went: That is 
why they can legitimately appeal to 
everyone when a special need arises. 
And special needs are inevitable these 
days. The depredations of death- 
watch beetle, buried deep in some 
high roof beam, were assisted by the 
neglect which war needs imposed. 
Vergers who loved each stone put on 
khaki and went. Builders and mate- 
rials were unobtainable for day by 
day renovations. Stitches in time 
which would have saved many times 
just couldn’t be given. So a lot of 
money is needed. 

And yet—and here, surely, is sig- 
nificant evidence of England’s love 
for her cathedrals—more cathedral- 
building is going on here now than 
in any period since the Reformation. 
The great and glorious structure 

continued on page 38 
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A Gothic cathedral, like 
noble music, is one of the pur- 
est expressions of Beauty this 
world has ever known. Such 
Beauty, understood as the 
bearer of a message from the 
invisible but eternal world, is 
one of those deep assurances 
which men need in an uncertain age. It stands as a 
reminder of the eternal in the midst of the transitory, of 
that which will last forever in the midst of things which 
are passing away. In Roman law, the word sacramentum 
meant a pledge or an assurance. That is what Beauty is 
—like the rainbow, a pledge of God’s love and an 
assurance of His eternal reality. The word, sacrament, 
is also derived from the Greek word meaning a mystery, 
because always the processes of beauty are mysterious, 
as are the ways of God’s grace. Seen in this light, Beauty 
is a Sacrament, and our Cathedral is sacramental in its 
being and in its form. 

God must love Beauty for He created so much of it. 
Almost everything in nature which has not been marred 
by man’s mistakes is beautiful, although much of it is 
never seen by human eyes. Perhaps it was for God’s own 
pleasure, as the Scriptures remind us, that these things 
are and were created. We behold the wonders of God 
in the starry heavens above. If we look down through the 
microscope into the world of very small things, we see 
the same Beauty revealed. Far back in the Old Testa- 
ment there is a passage which tells us that, “if God had 
wished to destroy us, He would not have shown us such 
wonderful things.” And in the fourth chapter of Revela- 
tions we read that there is a rainbow around God’s 
throne. We judge men by their works, by their deeds 
and by the things they say, and, if we dare to think of 
God in the same way, we can learn a great deal about 
Him if we consider the Beauty of the world which He 
has made. 

Men have always believed that this world of Beauty 
was bringing them messages from God. The hills have 
spoken of the eternal realities, and the order of the uni- 
verse has reminded us of the Glory of God. The little 
flowers at our feet have delighted us and given us hope 
and strength; the great mountains bid us lift up our 
hearts and take courage. The seed that falls into the 
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Beauty Is A Sacrament 


earth and rises again speaks of the hope of the Ree: 
rection, the return of springtime after every winter, a 
the dawn of every day brings new hope from the He: 
of God. If only man could catch the rhythm of natu 
our lives would be so much more peaceful and so mu 
more orderly. Here, indeed, we might capture the “tra 
quility of order” and our restless hearts find pee 
at last. 

As Christians we must remember, however, that iti 
only in Jesus Christ that we have the clue to what all th 
world of Beauty really means. We might be deey 
moved by the Beauty of the world, but without H: 
we would not gain from it the strength which we ne 
to live with faith and courage. When sorrow and temp 
tion come, men long to see a Face, to hear a Voice, a: 
they cannot be content to listen to the night winds or: 
contemplate the glory of the heavens or the streng 
of the hills. Indeed, they need to hear a Voice whi 
speaks the saving, healing Word. 

In Christ, through faith, we see the Face and hear 
Voice we long for. “Come unto me, all ye that trav: 
and are heavy laden, and I will refresh you.” He te 
us whose Voice spoke on the first Day of Creatic 
whose Spirit was brooding over the face of the wats 
when all the stars were young, and whose Messe: 
comes to us through the beauty of His world. 

The great builders of the cathedrals of Christend« 
have dared try to capture this message of the Christi 
Gospel and to carve this Sacrament of Beauty into # 
stone, to paint it on the glass, and to lift it up towa 
the stars as a pledge of the eternal reality of God. 

The Christian architect has understood Plato’s defi 
tion of Beauty as “the splendor of truth,” and ‘ 
Augustine’s “the splendor of order.” In the paradox 
being governed by the material with which he worke 
while at the same time being its master, the architect k 
glimpsed an invisible world beyond the limitation 
visible things which controls both the material and t 
craftsman. It is the majestic interpretation of this wor 
of the unseen which is the glory of Gothic art. N 
visible things, but what they stood for was the obje 
of the great cathedral builders. When Renaissance m 
lost his vision of the unseen, because of his obsessi 
with the visible, the glory of Medieval art began to fa 

Again, in our day, the cathedrals are beginning to ri 
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the land, perhaps as a token of a new spirit which 
ge the redemption of the Church and of the world. 
/ is no mere imitation of the past, but a resumption 
task sometimes almost forgotten—to point men’s 
and minds to the eternal reality of God. So we 
thank Him, Who is the Author of all Beauty, that 
(above the city rises our Cathedraj in Washington, 
eak to the nation the things which belong to our 
eace. 


The Dangers of 
_ Building a Cathedral 


‘is a dangerous thing to build a cathedral. The dan- 
is the danger of idolatry, in which man admires 
he has made more than he worships the God he 
ut to glorify. The danger can be seen, also, in man’s 
nctive tendency to confuse the means with the end. 
are glad that the men of the Cathedral in Wash- 
on are aware of these dangers. We believe that they 
constantly on guard against them. 

ow easy it would be for a cathedral to become just 
her human institution, forgetting the things of the 
it and the mercy of Christ, a dead thing without 
iration beyond the ambitions of its petty prelates! 
‘canons might spend their time debating the trivia 
vestments, while the dean preaches a “safe” and 
nfortable” gospel, unrelated to the world’s need. 
chapter might spend its energies trying to per- 
sate the cathedral as an end in itself. The whole 
iness would then remind an honest man of children 
ing Church. 

ome people think a cathedral has no place in the 
1omy of our modern Church life. They say that the 
1ey might better be spent to help the poor, to send 
sionaries to the heathen, or to build hospitals for 
sick. Perhaps they have seen only the dangers of 
ding a cathedral and have never gone far enough to 
n what a real cathedral is. 

he cathedral, when the men of the cathedral under- 
d its true mission, can be the dynamic force which 
ces all these good things possible. As its shadow 
s across the bitter slums of the city, it rebukes them. 
its lofty pinnacles raise the Cross of Christ upward 
ard the stars, it calls men to a new crusade for a 
er world. Its pure beauty shames the ugliness of 
rything that is little and mean in the life of the 
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The Great Seal of the Cathedral of 
St. Peter and St. Paul in Washington 


nation. [t was no accident that the first cathedrals were 
great missionary centers, from whose gallant spires the 
Light of Christ shown brightly upon a dark world. 

In Washington, the men of the Cathedral are not 
playing Church. The bishop, the dean, the chapter, the 
clergy, and those who work with them in this noble 
enterprise, know that this Cathedral is only an instru- 
ment in the hands of the Living God, indeed a mighty 
instrument to make His Eternal Truth known in the 
land, lest this great people fail in the greatest moment 
in their history. 

Someone will say, “But can we afford to build this 
Cathedral?” A better question might be, “Can we afford 
not to?” While we admit that there is a danger in build- 
ing a cathedral, we insist that the greater danger may be 
in not building one! The world needs to know that God 
is more important to us than all the heroes whose monu- 
ments both adorn and clutter up cities. Even more 
important, we need to remember that in Him we live 
and move and have our being—that in the end all 
earthly kingdoms and all human empires will fall into 
the dust, while His Kingdom and His Righteousness 
shall endure forever. 
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The Majesty of God— 
A Cathedral’s Mission 


The Dean of the Washington Cathedral writes of 


its dynamic influence in the life of the country. 


By Francis B. Sayre Jr. 


ATHEDRALS do not belong to a single genera- 

tion. They are churches of history. They gather 

up the faith of a whole people and proclaim the goodly 

Providence which has welded that people together 

as they have hoped and suffered and believed, across 
the centuries. 

A cathedral, therefore, is a large church: its very 
scale declares its purpose as distinct from a parish 
church. In each city or village the local spire reminds 
one of God’s immediacy, while the mighty tower of 
the central church speaks of God’s eternity. These are 
the two aspects under which God is known. They go 
together. In the intimate beauty of one is found the 
daily power of Christ’s love. In the other is seen the 
enduring perfection of God’s majesty. 

Sometimes the first glimpse of the wideness of 
God’s glory in a cathedral is an amusing one. There 
was the lady, for example, who attended the EKaster 
morning service at Washington Cathedral last year. 
She had no way of knowing that professional photog- 
raphers from the National Geographic Magazine had 
been working for weeks preparing to take a full color 
picture of the Easter service. All through the vast 
building they had installed powerful! flash bulbs 
which would be set off just after the service was over, 


_as the choir started out. They were eager to get the 


beautiful picture which appears in the Inauguration 
Issue of their magazine this month. It took some 
time for the little lady to make her way through the 
standing throng to the opening between St. John’s 
Chapel and the chancel. When she arrived one could 
see the awe of that tremendous scene lighting her 
face with wonder. She reached into her bag and 
pulled out a tiny camera with a little flashbulb at- 
tachment. Just as she was focusing on the red robe 
of the bishop, the whole Cathedral was illuminated 
in a tremendous blaze of light. I wish you could have 
seen the look of astonishment as the lady examined 
her camera, thinking that she had been responsible 
for the burst! So it often happens that a pilgrim 
comes to the Cathedral, his faith scaled to a private 
vision, only to be caught up and carried to the far 
horizon where great splendor speaks of God’s ever- 
lasting glory. 

It is natural that a young people should first build 
rude meeting-houses on its new frontier. As that 
people grows, the first log-cabin churches are re- 
placed with handsome buildings of worship in set- 
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tled communities. Only in its maturity will that 
nation think to build an even more precious shrine 
to symbolize the wider unity of its common faith. 
This is the history of American church building. For 
200 years we have been learning how to use our 
parish churches. What active and serviceable centers 
they have become! But we are barely beginning to 
discover the wider ways in which we can use a cathe- 
dral built to the stature of a nation. Our Cathedral 
in Washington was not founded until half a century 
ago. Still but little more than half built, its possibili- 
ties for usefulness are also as yet but half explored. 
We are today in the happy position of an organist 
with a brand-new organ. The Church is just sitting 
down to try out its new and wonderful instrument. 

But what shall it play? How shall it set to music 
God’s Word for a hemisphere to hear? 

First of all, a cathedral in Washington can lift the 
Christian banner among the nations of the world. 
It can communicate, not so much by words as by the 
pageantry of its worship, things that presidents and 
diplomats find hard to say. I well remember a service 
which I attended at St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
on, of all days, the Fourth of July. On this anniver- 
sary of American independence, the royal family of 
England, the lords and ladies and common citizens 
numbering many thousands, were gathered to set 


The President visits the Cathedral 
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aside a chapel in memory of the Americans who from 


English soil had gone forth to die in the common 
cause of World War II. The service opened in silence, 
as the choir and clergy filed quietly to their places. 
In the hush that settled over the enormous crowd, a 
silver trumpet in the west gallery sounded. It was the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” Three U. S. servicemen 
paced that anthem with measured tread, carrying 
“Old Glory” the full length of Wren’s stately nave, 
up to the High Altar, where the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury placed the flag to remain by the Cross while 
the service lasted. 

How else can you portray, to the thrill of thou- 
sands, the miracle of two great nations once enemies 
but now joined in a single purpose under the faith of 
Christ? More vivid than words and deeper than 
treaties is the faith which alone can heal these 
ancient wounds. But it takes a cathedral’s nave, a 
tenth of a mile long, for the march which will stir a 
nation’s heart. Here in Washington, when a states- 
man dies or a Christian Queen is crowned, we too 
carry the banners. Sometimes it is by request of a 
foreign embassy; often by arrangement with one of 
our own federal departments. When Secretary 
Dulles and Dean Acheson sit side by side, and the 
diplomatic corps representing the peoples of earth 
are met in this place, it is because the Cathedral can 
speak dramatically of the God who is over all. For a 
moment the world sits silent before His majesty. 

A second role to which a cathedral is uniquely 
called is more national in character. Such a church is 
made to be a meeting-place. Crowning the capital of 
our land, it must somehow or other be able to gather 
up diverse strands of our religious heritage, and 
strengthen the underlying roots which they share. 
Religious divisiveness can curse a nation, but a 
cathedral can be a crossing where differing tradi- 
tions may meet in common reverence. 

This came up about a year ago when the principal 
of one of the public high schools in Washington 
called to tell me that there had been protests from 
parents of some of the seniors over the fact that the 
school was to hold its baccalaureate service in the 
Cathedral. No innovation, the service had been held 
here for some years, and of course attendance was 
not required. But now there were murmurings that a 
Protestant church was ill-suited to the religious 
exercise of Jews and Roman Catholics. I invited the 
principal to send a delegation of seniors to discuss 
the question with me. Presently a representative 
group appeared. Each member began by voicing the 
attitude he thought his Church would take. It soon 
was apparent that unless compromise were possible 
somewhere, no service of any kind could be held any- 
where, and God would simply have to be dropped 
from the list of things the class could share. I asked 
whether in their opinion the dilemma of the class was 
also inevitably that of the Nation. “‘No,” said one, 
“we are a godly people.” “But how can that be?” I 
persisted. “Well, I guess God’s bigger than we are, 
and maybe He'll help us work this thing out .. .” 
And so He did. A month later the delegation was 
back, radiant with new insight into the meaning of 
a democracy based on faith. They had prepared not 
only an order of service agreed to by all, but a fine 
school prayer as well, which soon I was to hear in 
mighty chorus at their Cathedral service. 

It is in this sense that the Cathedral, while it is 
strictly an Episcopal church in its own worship, can 
nevertheless aspire to be an instrument of Christian 


friendship that will strengthen the nation. Every 
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The Church speaks to the Nation 


Sunday morning there are, for example, four sepa- 
rate congregations, praying in four different lan- 
guages, under its broad roof. The Cathedral itself, 
not being parochial, has no membership. Its own con- 
gregation is drawn each week from the visitors to 
Washington, from the members of government or 
those stationed here temporarily in the armed forces 
or the diplomatic services. But alongside our Prayer 
Book Service, is the worship, in one or another of 
the Cathedral’s seven chapels, of sister Churches. At 
the moment these include the Russian Orthodox, 
Ukrainian, and Polish National Catholic groups. In 
our various modes we may indeed be divided, but 
yet God’s majesty is over all. 

In the humility of such friendship our “National” 
Cathedral has little by little won acceptance as a 
meeting-ground for all kinds of mixed associations 
which, seeking to worship together, have difficulty in 
finding another place where all their several mem- 
bers will feel at home. There are fraternities of Scots 
praising God each year with bagpipes. St. David’s 
Society of Welshmen come likewise to re-dedicate the 
national heritage they have brought from the Old 
World to the New. Last year the Finnish Lutherans 
came to celebrate the 800th anniversary of the 
Church of Finland. This year the American Red 
Cross will hold a national service. National groups of 
nurses, lawyers, educators—all have sought out the 
Cathedral to give expression to the Christian ideals 
which unite them beneath their individual differ- 
ences. Perhaps the most colorful occasion each year 
is the national service of the YWCA, when girls from 
each of the 48 states carry their respective flags and 
join in special prayers that are then used wherever 
the Y touches the lives of women throughout the 
world. 

The list would be far too long if mention were 
made of all the special events in which a cathedral’s 
pageantry gives colorful currency to a nation’s faith. 
I have often thought of the immense resources which 

Continued on page 33 
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By Gardner Monks 


Canon Monks is the one on the Cathedral 
staff most directly in contact day by day 
with the architect, the artists and the crafts- 
men who are building the Cathedral. Here 
he interprets their work as an offering to 
God of the finest that human minds can 
imagine and human hands can fashion. 


ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL was conceived as 

“a witness to Christ in the Nation’s Capital.” 
Quite irrespective of the use to which it is put, its 
very being symbolizes that witness. Of all the struc- 
tures in this city two of the most significant are the 
Washington Monument and the Lincoln Memorial. 
Neither has the slightest utilitarian value, but each 
keeps vivid the memory of one whom America holds 
dear. How much more does the Cathedral by its very 
existence proclaim One who is our Lord and Saviour! 

When Abraham Lincoln was first inaugurated, it 
was in front of a capitol whose dome had only been 
commenced. Even during the dark days of the war, at 
his insistence work on this dome steadily continued. 
Nothing was being added to the building’s useful- 
ness. The money, time, materials and energy involved 
were greatly needed to further the war effort. But he 
instinctively felt the need of finishing the capitol as 
a visible symbol of the war’s purpose. So the work 
went on, and was carried to completion. 

“Why use Gothic?’, is an often heard question if 
not criticism. Be it said, it is usually uttered by those 
who do not know the Cathedral at first hand. “Why 
do you commit yourself to a style of architecture that 
is an anachronism?” ‘‘Why not give expression to the 
spirit of this day and age?” Similar cries were heard 
when the Cathedral venture was launched the end 
of the last century in favor of the French Renais- 
sance style then in vogue. As a matter of fact, the 
first building on the Close, the National Cathedral 
School for Girls, was so constructed in order that it 
might harmonize with the later Cathedral. How 
greatly we have been blessed that it was Gothic that 


_ was finally chosen in preference to what was popular 


at the moment. 

A parish church is built for a generation or two. 
There are sound reasons why it should reflect the 
architectural styles and tastes of its day. By contrast 
a cathedral is deHberately built for the centuries. 
Engineering-wise, Washington Cathedral can be ex- 
pected to outlast many times over any other building 
in Washington. Therefore relatively early in its life 
it inevitably would have become “dated” and “out- 
moded,” even if built in the latest contemporary 
manner. As it is, it is rooted in that tradition which 
has produced many of the world’s finest and time- 


tested architectural responses to the upreachings of 
the human spirit. 

There are a number of reasons why Gothic is not 
presently in vogue. In both design and execution it 
is very costly alike of money, time and care. A good 
Gothic designer needs long training to prepare him- 
self for-what will almost surely prove a highly limited 
field. Churches of cathedral dimensions which lend 
themselves especially well to this style are inevitably 
few and far between. The architect must be tempera- 
mentally ready to accord to even the smallest details 
the same care and attention he gives to major ele- 
ments of the building. Most Americans are in too 
much of a hurry to do this. Frankly, much that passes 
for Gothic today deserves the disrepute it often en- 


joys. It is apt to be of poor design if original, or _ 


merely a lavish copy of some classic prototype if it 
is not. 

In this respect, Washington Cathedral has been 
singularly blessed. The original plans were drawn by 
two of the finest Gothicists of their age, George 
Bodley of London and Henry Vaughan of Boston. 
They were responsible for the building of Bethlehem 
Chapel in the crypt, and the apse at the main floor 
level. After their deaths, Mr. Philip H. Frohman, 
then in his early thirties, was appointed architect 
and still continues active in the same capacity. From 
early youth it had been his greatest ambition to be 
able to build a cathedral. While there was neither 
need nor desire to depart radically from the orig- 


Dean Sayre has one of his frequent chats with workmen. 
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Four hundred feet above the Potomac, the Washington Cathedral rises above the Nation’s capital. 


inal plans which had been roughly laid down, he 
refined and re-studied them to such an extent that the 
existing building is essentially his creation. For in- 
stance, he contrived to raise the ridge line of the 
vaulting some six feet between the apse and the 
nave; but he did it so subtly that a skilled eye is 
needed to see where inches have been progressively 
gained. In detail after detail, the changes he made 
were such that even the layman, comparing the two, 
would instinctively feel an improvement had been 
effected, and that there was something right and in- 
evitable about the alteration. 

Mr. Frohman was, of course, thoroughly familiar 
with all the great cathedrals of England and France. 
He copied none but freely drew his inspiration from 
them, now here, now there. A thorough knowledge, 
appreciation and love of the past supplied a frame- 
work within which his creative genius could find full 
expression. The Cathedral’s axis was tilted just 
enough to give the impression of maximum length. 
The great central pillars leaned out by exactly the 
right amount to counteract the impression produced 
of bending inward by foreshortening. An arch whose 
radius is many feet long is shifted fractions of an 
inch till it is exactly right. Dimensions in thirty- 
seconds of an inch are commonplace. The columns at 
the intersection of transept walls with nave and 
choir always involve difficult architectural problems ; 
the medievalists were seldom successful in finding a 
completely satisfactory solution. Mr. Frohman de- 
vised four entirely different treatments for the four 
corners, none of them exactly like anything that had 
been done before. 

Such meticulous care and patience, combined with 
skill of the highest order, leave their mark on the 
Cathedral. Recently Mr. Frohman had been giving 
his attention to the decoration of a stone cusp in the 
Wilson. Memorial. Though it was only about three 
inches in diameter, it received his best care and 
thought. Eventually a plaster model was cast and 
turned over to the carver. In roughing out his work, 
this man made a serious mistake in his measure- 
ments. Before realizing it, he had cut away so much 
stone that the model could no longer be executed. Mr. 
Frohman subsequently confided to a friend his feel- 
ings. “At first,” he said, “I was utterly furious at 
such inexcusable carelessness and neglect, and could 
think of nothing else. Then that night I began to re- 
call how often in exactly similar fashion, we are 
making impossible of fulfillment God’s wishes for 
our lives. God does not then rest in anger, but accept- 
ing the limitations we have heedlessly imposed, 
contrives a revised plan for us.” Awaking the next 
morning renewed in spirit, he was soon working out 
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an entirely new design for the apparently ruined 
stone which was, if anything, even finer than what 
he had conceived before. 

This spirit of making to God the finest offering 
human minds can imagine and human hands can 
fashion actuates not simply the architect, but often 
as well the carvers in wood and stone, the stained- 
glass artists, the skilled artisans in many trades, and 
even the unskilled laborers. Each has his own share 
in the great enterprise. Of this spirit the Cathedral 
is the visible manifestation. A recent visitor rever- 
ently entered through one of the great doors. He was 
silent while the building made its impact upon him. 
Then he exclaimed, ‘I have it. First it makes you 
feel so small and insignificant, and then it lifts you 
up.” After all, is that not a rather good description of 
Christianity itself? 

In the olden days, the men of a city acutally shared 
in building their cathedral with their own hands. In- 
dividually and corporately, it was their offering to 
God. In these days, such direct participation is gen- 
erally impossible. But from all over the nation, men 
and women can share, and are sharing in raising the 
Cathedral’s walls. Stones are offered in thanksgiving 
for a baptism, a marriage, the recovery from sick- 
ness. Memorials small and large are placed here in 
gratitude for loved ones gone on before. Almost 
literally the building is, as it should be, the embodi- 
ment of the hopes and aspirations and faith of God’s 
people. Around the apse, looking high over the city of 
Washington, are carved words expressive of this 
faith: “Alleluia. The Lord God Omnipotent Reigneth. 
Alleluia!” 


Architect Philip Frohman supervises every detail of work. 
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The College of Preachers— 
Queen of Conference Centers 


By John Heuss 


HE Cathedral at Washington fol- 

lows the classic pattern of the 
great cathedrals of the old world in 
being a center of Christian education 
and missionary action as well as a 
patron of the arts and a symbol of 
faith and devotion. It exists to serve 
and not to magnify itself. In no way 
is this more clearly shown than in its 
relation to the clergy of the entire 
Church through one of the Cathe- 
dral’s many institutions. 

During the past 32 years of the 
Washington Cathedral’s existence, 
one of its most important daughter 
institutions has been the College of 
Preachers. The school was conceived 
in the imagination of the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Yates Satterlee, Bishop of 
Washington from 1896 to 1908, who 
dreamed of a ‘School of the Prophets” 
where “skilled theologians shall be 
competent to translate ... theology 
into the common language of life.” 

The birth of the College did not 
occur until later. In 1924, conferences 
of clergy started meeting under the 
sponsorship of the Rt. Rev. James E. 
Freeman and the Rt. Rev. Philip M. 
Rhinelander, the retired Bishop of 
Pennsylvania. They used the Cathe- 


dral chapels, the library, and the 
dormitories of the National Cathedral 
School for Girls as quarters. 

In 1927 a layman, Alexander Smith 
Cochran, was entertaining Bishop 
Freeman in his Paris home. The bish- 
op spoke of the recent Conference for 
Preachers. The idea instantly ap- 
pealed to Mr. Cochran; he offered to 
build the College of Preachers and 
to give it an endowment. The build- 
ings were completed in 1929, and 
Bishop Rhinelander served as the Col- 
lege of Preachers’ first warden until 
1938. These were the formative years, 
and much of the spirit and pattern of 
life which mark the College as unique 
today are the product of the gentle 
common sense and spiritual depth of 
its first head. 

For a short time after the bishop’s 
death, the Rt. Rev. Noble Cilley Powell 
of Maryland, who was then dean of 
the Washington Cathedral, served 
also as warden of the College. 

In 1939 the bishop, dean, and Chap- 
ter made an inspired decision. They 
called the Rev. Canon Theodore O. 
Wedel to the wardenship. The years 
since then have been years of develop- 
ing maturity for the College. Most of 


Canon Wedel, outstanding church leader, is warden of the College of Preachers 
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the credit for what the College today | 
means to our Church and to ecumeni- 
cal Christianity belongs to Dr. Wedel. 
Through his humble and dedicated 
leadership, the fondest hopes of all | 
who had a part in creating the College | 
of Preachers have been realized. 


This is not the place to describe in 
detail the program of the College. As 
it did from the beginning, it primar- | 
ily brings together clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church for conferences on 
preaching. Usually for five days, 
groups of about 25, carefully selected 
from all sections of the country, meet 
in a relaxed but deeply spiritual at- — 
mosphere to share some aspects of the 
multi-sided ministry of communicat- 
ing the Gospel. However, the College 
has always been alert to other needs | 
of the Church. Labor leaders and busi- 
ness executives have come to the Col- 
lege to think out the meaning of 
Christianity for their problems. Goy- | 
ernment officials, inter-church com- 
mittees, special commissions, Depart- 
ments of the National Council and the 
Woman’s Auxiliary all have been 
made welcome. A complete list of the 
conferences held over the years would 
bear a close correspondence to all of 
the major tensions and opportunities 
which have been a part of life in the 
past quarter century. 


To have been able to pursue the 
primary function of stimulating im- 
provement in preaching and still open 
its doors to an amazing variety of 
other concerns is a tribute to the wis- 
dom of the bishop, dean, and Chapter 
of the Washington Cathedral, and 
particularly the warden and his staff. 
Conference centers have mushroomed 
all around the Church since the Col- 
lege was established, but it still stands 
alone in its usefulness and in the es- 
teem in which it is held. Indeed, I 
believe that the achievements of the 
College have been a vital stimulus in 
the rapid growth of the conference 
movement throughout the Episcopal 
Church. Bishop Satterlee and Bishop 
Freeman doubtless would be aston- 
ished at the widespread influence of 
their original idea. 

Most of the clergy of the Church 
who are now middle-aged began their 
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~ Searching the 


Scriptures 


Man's Hope of Redemption 


Series on Bible Doctrines No. 11 


| A Continuing Bible Study by Robert C. Dentan 


Psalm 146:1-4; Jeremiah 10:23; 
‘Romans 3:9-20; Matthew 14:22-31; 
1Psalm 146:5-10; Isaiah 61:1-3; Luke 
14:16-21. 


7 A familiar psalm (121) begins, “I 
will lift up mine eyes unto the hills; 
‘from whence cometh my help?” The 
» question is an insistent one which de- 
fmands an answer. If man, although 
jsinful, is the wonderful being the 
| Bible describes, a marvelous harmony 
‘of body and soul, god-like in capaci- 
“ties, created to walk in fellowship with 
‘his Maker, can he be allowed simply 
‘to perish? Since God is all-good and 
jall-powerful and His universe is es- 
f sentially good also, such a disaster is 
) inconceivable. But from what source 
1 can help be expected? Old Testament 
+man, hemmed in by the hills of his 
) own limitations, asked this question 
‘with growing urgency as the ages 
4 passed, and he became more deeply 
) aware of the essential human situ- 
| ation. 

__ The biblical answer has both a nega- 
) tive and positive aspect. On the nega- 
| tive side, the men of Israel became 
increasingly certain that there was no 
} 
k 


help in man himself—that, as the 

Prayer Book says, “we have no power 
of ourselves to help ourselves.”” Many 
| passages express this thought, but we 
_ need note only a few typical examples. 
| Ps. 146 puts it quite clearly, “put not 
your trust in princes, nor in any child 
of man; for there is no help in them 
(3).” The voice is not that of some 
theoretical pessimist, but of a nation 
which had exhausted its human re- 
sources in the effort to find a satisfac- 
tory basis for living in a sinful world 
and had finally been forced to the con- 
clusion that human nature is too 
fragile and ephemeral to provide 
it (4). 

A verse in Jeremiah (10:23) gives 
succinct expression to the same con- 
viction: “It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps.’’ Man’s vision is 
too limited for him to make out the 
road by which he should travel. 

It is in Paul, however, that this 
basic biblical assumption finds its 
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classic statement, particularly in the 
great epistle to the Romans. In 3 :9-20 
Paul insists upon man’s universal sin- 
fulness and absolute helplessness. He 
begins by putting Jews and Gentiles 
upon the same plane; however differ- 
ent they may be in other respects, 
they are identical in their common 
sinful humanity (9). He proves this 
by a series of quotations from the Old 
Testament (10-18) and then turns to 
consider the ordinary Jewish view 
that if a man by his own efforts could 
keep the Covenant of Law he would be 
saved. Paul declares this to be im- 
possible; he says elsewhere that man 
is incapable of keeping the Law, but 
here asserts merely that the purpose 
of the Law was not to provide a means 
of salvation but to make men realize 
how sinful and helpless they are, “‘for 
by the law is the knowledge of sin 
(21).” So even the best and most well- 
intentioned of man’s endeavors are 
incapable of delivering him from the 
bondage of his sinful nature. If this 
seems like harsh doctrine, one can say 
only that the experience of every gen- 
eration brings additional evidence 
that it is profoundly true. 

The dramatic story of St. Peter’s 
attempt to walk on the water (Matt. 
14:22-31) may be taken as a parable 
of the human situation and a guide 
as to the source from which help must 
come. With the best of wills, Peter 
attempts to imitate Jesus in defying 
the storm and the waves, but his weak 
human nature is inadequate to the 
demands he puts upon it and he soon 
finds himself beginning to sink. At 
this point, driven at last to realize his 
own inadequacy, he calls for help and 
Jesus immediately puts out His hand 
and helps him. 

This is exactly what St. Paul and 
the great men of the Old Testament 
were attempting to say. Although 
man cannot save himself, God is pre- 
pared to save him; man’s redemption 
has, indeed, always been part of God’s 
plan. If we turn back now to the 146th 
psalm, we find the thought jubilantly 
expressed. No trust can be put in any 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 


for every Church need 
4 A 4 ft. (S-4-€T) Checkerette pro- 
| vides ventilated hat shelves and 
either 24 coat hangers or 32 coat 
hooks. A double (D-4-€T) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
Checkerette comes on large casters 
for easy movement when it is 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
ments, “normal” for adult wraps or 
“low’’ for children. Checkerette 
Wall Racks come in 2, 3 and 4 ft. 

lengths and will accommodate up to 
\, 12 coats and hats per running foot. 
ZT] ‘They are mounted on wallat 


proper heights for each age 
STOUP. Write for Bulletin CT-119 


rK WN SS showing these and otner 
N . modern steel wardrobe units. 
VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
The Coat Rack People 


1127 West 37th Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
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aia, 2 ete 
Ra Church Lighting, 
Finest Church Seoting 
and Woodwork . 


Colonial — Gothic — 
Contemporary Designs 


Genuine 
Cast Bells 


Studios of 


GEORGE L. PAYNE 
| 15 PRINCE ST., PATERSON = : if | 


CHURCH LINENS 


Beautiful qualities imported from Ire 
land. Linen Tape, Transfers, Patterns, 
Plexiglas Pall Foundations. Free 
Samples. 


MARY FAWCETT CO. 


BOX 325E, MARBLEHEAD, MASS 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Thie plastic-covered kneeler ie 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


SBamud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hille, Long Island, New York 


hurch Furnitur 


FOLDING [. __ee 


esas 

TABLES . 
BEQUEST 

FREE CATALOG 


F LOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 
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““Shads’’ Learn to Evaluate Facts and 
to See Them in Right Relationships 


Shattuck School offers a program of thorough academic and general 
education,. preparing its graduates for good work in college. But 
admission to college is but one aspect of the Shattuck goal. The school 
seeks to develop the whole boy, through a balanced educational expe- 
rience. It provides well-rounded activities in religion, culture, leader- 


ship and social relationships. 


Traditional basic subjects are taught at Shattuck, but emphasis is 
always on improving conventional practice. Classes are small, so that 
instruction can be individual. Classrooms are designed to fit the 
demands of specific courses. Faculty members are outstanding educa- 
tors of varied age, background and opinion. Open discussion and free 
exchange of ideas are encouraged—to help boys develop perception, 
to learn to weigh facts and to see them in proper perspective. 

Shattuck represents a way of life. It challenges boys to become 
intelligent, interested members of their college communities and of 
the communities in which they will live their lives. 

Boys are admitted to Shattuck for grades 9 through 12. For further 
information about the school and its program address inquiries to the 
Rector and Headmaster, the Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr., 


A-470 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


LASELL ... a two-year col- 


lege for women. Ten miles from Boston in 
suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational 
and general courses. Three-year nursing 
program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Auburndale 66 Massachusetts 


KEMPER HALL 


Church Boarding School for Girls. 86th year. Thorough 
college preparation and spiritual training. Unusual op- 
portunities in Music, Dramatics and Fine Arts including 
Oeramics, All sports. Junior School. Beautiful lake shore 
campus 50 miles from Chicago. Under the direction of 
the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Write for catalog 
Box EC e Kenosha, Wisconsin 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fully accredited. Notable college entrance record. Also 
general course with strong music and art. Modern equip- 
ment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. Attractive cam- 
pus, charming surroundings. Catalog. 


MARTHA DABNEY JONES, M.A., Headmistress 
Box E 


Staunton, Virginia 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


A preparatory school with a “Way of Life”—to 
develop the whole boy mentally, physically. and 
morally. Fully accredited. Grades 7-12. Individ- 
aalized instruction in small classes. All sports. 
Modern fireproof barracks. Established 1884. For 
catalogue write: Director of Admissions, 


St. John’s Military Academy, 
Box EC, Delafield, Wisconsin 
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TEXAS MILITARY INSTITUTE. Est. 1886 


Internationally-known Texas school. 


Traditions of manliness, honor, courage. College 
preparatory, grades 8-12, Study techniques, guid- 
ance, Small classes, All sports. ROTC. Episcopal. 


For Catalog write: 
A. B. CRAIG, Headmaster 
800 College Blvd., San Antonlo 9, Texas 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


of Texas 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. Rev. John M. Frye 
Headmaster Chaplain 


A church-oriented school for boys. Full clas- 


sical curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. stand- 
ards, 


10600 Preston Rd. 
Dallas 30 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Episcopal Est. 1884 


For Illustrated Bulletin 
Write The Registrar 


Grades 5-12 


College Preparatory. Each student has individual 
academic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. 
New indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof 
dormitories. Enrollment: H. S. 225. Lower 100. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 
An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880, Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 
Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


On the 58-acre Close of the Cathedral in 
the Nation’s Capital. College prepara- 
tory. Boarding, grades 8-12. Day, grades 
4-12. Sports, riding and varied activities. 
56th year. Catalogue. 

KATHARINE LEE, Principal 


Mount St. Alban, Washington 16, D. C. 


Under Sisters of St. Helena 
(Episcopal) 
Country boarding and day school for girls. 
through high school. Accredited college prep. Modern 
building includes gymnasium and swimming pool. 6-acre 
campus. Hockey, tennis, riding. 


MARGARET HALL SCHOOL. 


Primary 


For CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” 
Sister Rachel, Prin.. O.S.H., Box E, Versallles, Ky. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL For Girts 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Preparation for any college is given 
at St. Mary’s. Also special work for 
students who need it. 


Catalogue—The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school where the curriculum follows stand- 
ard independent school requirements, but where the 
emphasis is placed upon the Christian perspective. From 
4th through 8th grades. Applications welcomed from 


boys of good voice. Choir membership required. Libera] 
scholarships. 


Headmaster, Alec Wyton, M. A. (Oxon) 
Dept. C, Cathedral Heights, N. Y. 25. N. Y. 


Founded 


1858 


Shattuck Srhool : 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies. Its 
complete program of academics, athletics, ROTO, social 
life, and worship is integrated to help boys grow “in 
wisdom and stature and in favor with God and man.” 
The Rey. Canon SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR., Headmaster 
460 Shumway Hall, Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn, 


OKOLONA COLLEGE 


Okolona, Mississippi 


Co-educational, Private, American Church Insti- 
tute for Negroes (Protestant Episcopal Church). 
Established 1902. High School and Junior College 
—Trades and Industries—Music. 
For Information Write 
W. MILAN DAVIS. President 
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| A true cathedral is never finished. 
‘It is a living thing which dies when it 
iceases to grow. It begins with a 
dream. It takes shape in the archi- 
tect’s designs and in the craftsmen’s 
shandiwork. The treasures of other 
/ civilizations are woven into its fabric. 
The Crusaders brought back what 
)they had seen and heard in Byzan- 
}tium, and in the Arab world which 
they set out to conquer. These ideas 
i became part of their own world as 
) they were incorporated into the ca- 
) thedrals of Europe. It is said that the 
(pointed arch, without which Gothic 
Jarchitecture is unimaginable, was 
first used in the mosques of ancient 
‘Iraq, whence Ibn Tulun borrowed it 
‘ for the Cairo mosque which bears his 
j name. From Egypt it was sent on its | 
‘journey, ultimately to produce the 
great French and English cathedrals. 
| We are always using what we have 
learned from the past and passing it 
on to the future along with what we 
_ have discovered in the present. This 
‘has been true in the cathedrals of 
Christendom. 

What of the future? The men of 
the Washington Cathedral have their 
dreams, the architects have their de- 
signs, and such master craftsmen as 
Alexander Ewan, a Scotsman who 
has lived in America since 1905, offer 
their own skill and train others to 
follow their craft long after their 
own work is finished. Someday the 
great church will be completed and, 
-erowned with its magnificent Gloria 
-in Excelsis Tower, will stand 107 feet 
higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment. When this majestic tower final- 
ly soars above the city’s skyline as a 
witness to the entire nation, it will be 
remembered that its graceful beauty 
is not only a monument to the glory 
of God. It is also a sign that there are 
‘still in our world great architects like 
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The Future 
of the Cathedral 


Though still unfinished, the influence of this Great Church extends 
throughout the world and will continue far into the future. 


BY WILLIAM S. LEA 


Philip Hubert Frohman who dedicate 
their minds, their skills and their im- 
aginations to the things of the spirit. 
Mr. Frohman, the Cathedral’s archi- 
tect, may be the world’s greatest liv- 
ing authority on Christian architec- 
ture. He understands as few men do 
the elemental honesty of Gothic de- 
sign. It is a tribute to his integrity 
that the Washington Cathedral is 
such a pure expression of Beauty ded- 
icated to one single, consistent pur- 
pose, to glorify the Eternal God. 


The Washington Cathedral began 
when America was born, when our 
fathers brought the ideals of western 
Christian civilization to these shores. 
These ideals, anchored deep in Chris- 
tian Faith, demanded such a noble 
physical expression in the nation’s 
capital. General Washington knew 
this when, as our first President, he 
spoke to Major L’Enfant of a great 
church for all the people of the na- 
tion. The idea grew slowly. At times 
it was almost forgotten. But in 1903 
the United States Congress granted 
a charter to the Protestant Episcopal 
Cathedral Foundation, empowering it 
to “establish and maintain within the 
District of Columbia a cathedral and 
institutions of learning for the pro- 
motion of religion and education and 
charity.” In 1907 the cornerstone of 
the Cathedral was laid. Stone by 
stone, for 50 years it has been rising 
above the town until now it is nearly 
three-fifths complete. Today Dean 
Sayre is talking of the completion of 
the Cathedral “in our generation.” It 
will take about $18,000,000 to do it, 
but he reminds us that this is little 
more than the cost of one of our latest 
jet-bombers. 
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THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 
——- DeVEAUX SCHOOL ———— 


Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Small 


classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is | 


under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 
Box SB? 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


ST. THOMAS CHOIR SCHOOL 


The boarding school for boys of the choir of St. 
Thomas Church, Fifth Avenue, announces that its 
enrollment is complete. 
ARE INVITED TO APPLY 
766. Grades 5-8. High academic standards. Excel- 
lent music training. Endowed. Nominal fee. 


William Self Robert H. Porter, S.T.B. 
Choirmaster Headmaster 


123 West 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


e Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital, Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied social 
pee: All port Indoor pool, gym. Ga talog 

ox E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D.C. 
Boys, grades 8-12, 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL 63h cz."Drcparatory, 


general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities, Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New gym. 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 


SOUTH 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls, College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of 


Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics. Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Established 1910. 
Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A.B. Bryn Mawr, M.A. University of Virginia 
ST: ANNE'S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 
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SOUTH 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 

Work, and Pre-Legal. 
JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY‘S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 


An Episcopal School 5 6s A College Prep School 
ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 


Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 
sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 
alog write: Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 
Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


6 ee 
VOORHEES School and Junior College 
DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


e a es 
All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 


riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


NORTHWESTERN wmuuzary ano 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
penal Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cage, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


151 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


St. John’s ! 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLBM, Rector 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


Let’s Finish the Job 
Join the 


MARCH OF DIMES 
NOW 
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College of Preachers 


continued from page 24 


association with the College of 
Preachers in the early thirties. I sus- 
pect that every young priest today 
feels the same combination of as- 
tounded delight and slight apprehen- 
sion that we did when he receives his 
first invitation to attend the College. 
It is quite a boost to the ego for a 
virtually unknown priest to be asked 
to attend a conference in Washington. 
It is also a minor nightmare to be told 
that he will have to preach to a group 
of other clergy. After arrival, how- 
ever, friendships start forming fast. 
The nightmare somehow dissolves in 
the warmth of honest fellowship. By 
the time the week is over, the priest 
goes back to his parish with the mem- 
ory of a remarkable experience, fresh 
insights into his work, and great de- 
termination to a do a better job. I 
can testify that the College of Preach- 
ers brought me into association with 
some of the most stimulating leaders 
of the Church. It gave me friends in 
many different parts of the country. 
And while it may not have made me a 
better preacher, it did make me want 
to try harder. Through its lending 
library it has placed books otherwise 
unobtainable at the disposal of many 
clergy. All of these experiences have 
been the privilege of most of the Epis- 
copal clergy today. 

The College of Preachers was of 
special value to me in a very critical 
time of need. While I am certain that 
its authorities cannot permit such a 
thing more than once in a generation, 
it is typical of their vision and gen- 
erosity that they placed its full re- 
sources at the disposal of the national 
Department of Christian Education 
for several years. Over 500 clergy 
attended the early conferences of the 
Department held at the College. And 
all during the time when I was di- 
rector of the “New Program,” Bishop 
Dun, the dean, and Chapter allowed 
Dr. Wedel to travel extensively with 
the Department’s training team to 
many sections of the United States. 
To the extent that there is better 
Christian Education in the Episco- 
pal Church today, we all owe a debt 
of gratitude to the Washington Ca- 
thedral. In lesser ways, many other 
special concerns of the Church in ad- 
dition to preaching have been served 
by the hospitality of the College. I am 
sure I speak for all of them when I 
say “thank you” in this Centennial 
Year. 

Like many near my age and older, 
mine was the special privilege of 
knowing the College under all its 
wardens. None of us can ever forget 
the kindness, scholarship and _ spir- 


- 


ituality of Bishop Rhinelander. He 
was a Christian gentleman of the ol 
school. We also remember the dy- 
namic friendliness, wisdom and 
hearty charm of Bishop Powell. Both! 
were splendid wardens. It was thei 
tradition which Dr. Wedel inherited,. 
but he has brought gifts to his pres- 
ent office peculiarly his own. How de: 
you describe a man objectively when 
you have worked so closely with him 
and hold him in such high regard?! 
I confess I cannot do him justice. He? 
has a brilliant mind which roams like? 
a delighted child over the whole field t 
of religious thinking. Yet he is far: 
more than a scholar. There is a deepy 
vein in him of biblical and sacramen- - 
tal piety that is mined with penetrat- - 
ing richness, especially in his chapel | 
meditations. He has held nearly every ° 
high office in the Church except that : 
of bishop. For two General Conven- - 
tions he has been president of the 
House of Deputies. He is well-known 
in ecumenical gatherings. Yet there — 
is no one in the Church more gen- 
uinely humble than he. I for one am ' 
glad that he is not a bishop, although | 
I am sure he would be a very good | 
one. If ever the right man was in the | 
right job doing the right thing well, | 
it is Ted Wedel as warden of the 
College. If it is true that an institu- | 
tion is the lengthened shadow of the | 
man who heads it, then the College | 
today is the shadow of Wedel. It will | 
take quite a person to fill his shoes. | 

When Alexander Smith Cochran — 
built the beautiful buildings which | 
house the College of Preachers, he | 
also gave some money to endow it. — 
That was 30 years ago. Today the 
cost of operating the College, I am 
sure, can no longer be met by the in- 
come from the small endowment. I am 
not familiar with the details of 
financing by which this valuable pro- 
gram continues to be as useful to the 
Church as it always has been. I sus- 
pect, however, that the Chapter of the 
Washington Cathedral has had some 
anxious moments in these days of in- 
creasing operating and maintenance 
costs. I also suspect that the warden 
has had to put on a quiet campaign 
annually to make ends meet. Perhaps 
in this Centennial Year some wealthy 
layman will catch again a bit of Mr. 
Cochran’s vision and add substantial- 
ly to the endowment of the College of 
Preachers. I cannot think of any in- 
stitution which more richly deserves 
such recognition. Meanwhile, I hope 
that the many clergy and lay people 
who have benefited. by all that the 
College stands for will give whatever 
financial gifts they can, that the work 
of this ‘first lady’ of all Episcopal con- 
ference centers can continue to carry 
on and increase. 
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I am occasionally startled when 
pene repeats something I know 
‘750 be true, but somehow don’t really 


‘meaning in and of themselves. This 
‘tong-known fact points out that the 
Yparticular combination of letters 
‘which we call a word is meaningful 
Bry as a kind of symbol for some- 
hing else—an idea, an object, a per- 
fson, a relationship, for example. 
Over the centuries of human experi- 
‘ence the three letters d-o-g have come 
to have in our language a commonly 
‘accepted base of meaning, though 
when someone says “dog’’ you may 
visualize a dachshund and I may get 
jthe image of a big boxer. But we 
iknow what ‘dog’? means. Sometimes 
*we even get a feeling-tone by the use 
sof a word, one which may not be 
‘shared by other people at all. We may 
think warmly of a friendly animal 
when we hear dog, or we may think 
| without interest of an animal, or even 
lwith a negative feeling if we are 
among the unfortunates who don’t 
like dogs. 

One of the problems of communi- 
cation, and teaching is a form of 
communication, is to imagine the 
‘meanings that people already have 
for the words they hear us use. What 
‘image will this word create, and what 
'feeling-tone will it convey? Before 
you try working this on your lesson 
material or your children, I’d like to 
have you look at one of the common 
words of our language, and of the 
job we’re both doing. The word is 
TEACHER. 

Just stop right now, and ask your- 
self: when I say teacher, what image 
comes to mind? What feeling-tone do 
I have about this word? Take some 
time. You may want to jot down some 
of your image and feeling. You may 
want just to think about it. 


There’s a very good reason for ask- 
ing you to do this. There is more than 
a chance that your teaching of your 
Church School class is done in terms 
of the image of teacher which you 
hold, however little you may have 
thought about it. It is also more than 
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likely that the feeling-tone (pleasure, 
pain, hard work, duty, good cheer, 
friendliness, openness, fear) you 
have for this word is transmitted, 
however unconsciously, to the people 
you teach. So think about it for a few 
minutes at least. 

What came to your mind when you 
looked at your own idea of teacher? 
Could it have been any of the follow- 


‘ing rather frequent associations of 


this common word? 

The Remembered Person may have 
risen in your mind. Did you think of 
someone whom you remember as a 
specially gifted, or loving, or devoted 
teacher? Was it a college professor 
who loved his subject and helped you 
to love it too? A strict taskmistress in 
the fourth grade who made you toe 
the mark and like it? A nursery 
teacher who sensed your terror, that 
first Sunday away from home, and 
helped you bear the separation from 
your parents? That high school teach- 
er who caught you cheating, and 
helped you face it with yourself and 
him? 

If you remember a person you may 
be lucky. Now take a good look at your 
teaching. Are you trying to be that 
person you recall? Are you frustrated 
because the fifth grade can’t react like 
college students? Are you being a 
nursery teacher to sophomores in 
high school? 

Puppets provide the symbol for two 
types of teachers. First is the Pup- 
pet Teacher slave to the pull of 
the idea of teacher as related to some 
book or material. She is not happy 
unless this material is telling her 

continued on page 38 


An Educational Service 


IMPARTIAL, INDIVIDUAL ADVICE TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR INTERESTS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE OF ALL AGES, 


Schools (regular and special), 
Colleges, Camps, Tours 
Unusual Vacations. 


For appointment and more information, 
call or write 


FRANCES M. POLLAK 
B.A., Vassar; M.A., N.Y.U. Counselor 


506 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DUnbar 1-0806 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 
Materials by the Yard — “Kits” for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 
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WEST 


THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL 
LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 

A Resident and Day School for Girls. Grades 

Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 

Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 

THE RT. RBV. FRANCIS BRIC BLOY 
President of Board of Trustees 
ROSAMOND BE. LARMOUR, M.A. 
Headmistress 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
-A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


—— CHRIST HOSPITAL —— 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


For further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 
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SUMMER 
-CAMP._ 


NORTH EAST 


EPISCOPALIANS 
will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Penobscot Bay 


Cape Rosier, Maine 


al vacation cottage sort on the 

merican Seeks Sea ba * hing, nae ing, boatin 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine fo 
Sunday Eucharist Genet Priest—Manager) . 
Open June 29 through Labor Day. Individuals 


or family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


Ce oe Diocese of Pe atnte 


Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Gaps, $3C 
season. Brownies, $35. veek, less by Ve son. 


For information saae Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Or telephene Market 2-4306. 


TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP Gcunticrorés: 


Over 200 acres oo summit ef Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 


I, sic. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


Personal Notices 


INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


EXCELLENT pas rh aL for an inexpensive 
family vacation . . . Small parish in Western North 
Carolina See ale area desires services of supply 
ministers for the months of June and July. Large 
furnished rectory with utilities paid offered in return 
for holding Sunday Services. Please send references 
with inquiries. ate 1430 Episcopal Churchnews, 
Richmond 11 


CURATE for large midwestern parish of moderate 
churchmanship. Adequate salary and opportunity 
for full Christian ministry. are ex 1434 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 1 


POSITIONS WANTED 


BUSINESS MANAGER Episcopal Church desires 
greater opportunity in Diocese, School or Hospital 
pursuit. Married, age 40. Available on one month’s 
notice. Box 

mond 11, Va. 


1432 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ARTISTIC Protestant Woman, 32, needs perma- 
nent home or somes space in private home, country- 
ish suburb. Will work or pay nominal rise ox 
1433 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, 
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Praise Him, ve architects who planned 
This mighty church wherein we stand, 
Alleluia, Alletuta: 


And cunning craftsmen who have wrought 
Jn stone the beautu of their thought, 
Alletuia: 


Ve who in paint and glass and wood 
Adorned Wis House as best ve could, 
Sing His praises, Alletuia: 


Sing ue, whose names for service done 
Are graven here in brass and stone, 
Alleluia: 


& 


We citizens of ancient davs, 
Lift up vour voices in His praise, 
Alleluia, Alletuia: 


And ve who fill their place today 
With them of old give thanks, and sav 
Alleluia : 


© God, Who here hast set Thy Name, 


© God, from age to age the same— 
Alletuia, Altetnia: 


On all tho pray towards this place 
Phetw forth the brightness of Thu face, 
Alleluia: 


The Dean of Durham 
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1, In her moments of reflection, every 
Jvoman dreams of her ‘‘ideal home’”’”— 
{ the place where everyone and every- 
‘hing moves in harmony towards the 
Ysingle goal of creative family rela- 
tionships. When she yearns for beau- 
tifully furnished rooms, a colorful 
and imaginative garden or a flawless- 
+y set table, she knows that these are 
Jonly the outward trimmings that help 
‘manifest this harmony. Part of her 
jdream is to give wise guidance to her 
ichildren, warm companionship to her 
/husband and leadership to her com- 
munity—undergirded by love, all 
femanating from her “dream home.” 
/And to achieve her goal, today’s wom- 
jan often works outside the home to 
‘help the family budget. 

' Ina sense, this is the thought and 
‘work of the women of the Washing- 
1 ton Cathedral—the dream of 50 years 
Sago slowly emerging from prayer and 
thard work. 

' The Cathedral, believe the literally 
ithousands of women associated with 
Vit, is their “ideal home” —as ex- 
» pressed by the Bishop of Washington, 
'a House of Prayer for all people, dedi- 
i cated to the glory of God. 

_ Its furnishings are being provided 
fin part by the busy fingers of hun- 
i dreds of women turning out millions 
/of stitches of needlepoint, also em- 
| broidered silk and damask altar cloths 
/ and linens. 

Its “table” is the multiple number 
'of altars which are arranged by the 
60-member Altar Guild. 

: Its gardens are the concern of the 
' All Hallows’ Guild whose main pur- 
pose is their maintenance and beauti- 
- fication. 

Then the women who work “‘outside 
the home” are the hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of National Cathedral Associa- 
tion members around the country who 
help educate the public about the Ca- 
thedral and help maintain its three 
daily services—7 :30 a.m., Holy Com- 
munion; 12 noon, worship, and 4 p.m., 
prayers. In Washington, there are 

-also the 300 volunteer women who 
each fall help raise 45 per cent of the 
funds needed for the Cathedral’s 
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maintenance and ministry. 

Hostesses who greet the daily ‘‘com- 
pany” are the Cathedral Aides, and 
behind the clergy and laymen, who 
are also striving to complete this 
gigantic undertaking, are their wives 
—hoth participating in the work and 
cheering from the sidelines. 

The story of what all these women 
contribute to the growth of the Ca- 
thedral cannot be told simply in terms 
of organizations, statistics, funds 
raised or needed or a list of names. 
It must first be told in terms of wom- 


Mrs. Howard: Aides are ‘Missionaries End 


en’s love of beauty, creativeness, de- 
sire to serve and sense of dedication. 

When we had finished our discus- 
sion of the administrative details and 
actual duties of the Cathedral Altar 
Guild which she heads, Miss Kather- 
ine Howard said: 

‘Have you ever been to a service on 
Sunday? Everything is perfection. 
We feel we must live up to that. There 
must not be one faded flower on the 
altar. Everything must be done with 
the greatest love and duty and per- 
fection.” 

After we had talked over the ‘‘cold 
facts” about Cathedral Aides, Mrs. 
William J. Howard, Chief Aide, said: 


Keeping 5 ae for a Ce 


by Betsy Supriiee Deke 


“They have a feeling of dedication 
—you have to feel it and you can’t 
help but feel it once you start work- 
ing for the Cathedral.” 

In gathering information for this 
story, I made no attempt to get “‘in- 
spiring comments” to make a “good 
story.” I simply wanted to know how 
many women participated, who they 
were and what they did. I talked to 
about 10 of them individually. With- 


out each knowing what the other had 


said, all revealed these things; sense 
of dedication; love of beauty; a 
gift of vision not always found in a 
parish, and the belief that the Cathe- 
dral is a missionary effort — the 
“ideal” for the more than 7,000 par- 
ishes in the Episcopal Church to fol- 
low and a symbol to all the people, no 
matter what their particular church. 

In other words, ifi—as Dean Sayre 
remarked — “the women are really 
building this Cathedral,’ the Cathe- 
dral itself is “building” the women up 
to greater spiritual heights than they 
would have attained without it. 

Nevertheless, facts and figures are 
part of this story, too. Like sitting 
down at the first of the month to fig- 
ure out the family bills, it’s not the 
favorite chore but it does help you 
make your plans and set your goals! 
Likewise, some household duties are 
not always glamorous, but they do 
help create the beauty of your home. 

The 60 members of the Cathedral 
Altar Guild are the ‘‘Cathedral house- 
wives.” No one does anything to an 
altar except a member of the Altar 
Guild. Its membership is divided into 
two main committees — flower and 
linen. 

Members of the former are respon- 
sible for arranging flowers on four of 
the altars—the High Altar, Bethle- 
hem Chapel, Chapel of the Holy Spirit 
and Children’s Chapel — except on 
Christmas, Easter and other large 
Feast days when flowers must be ar- 
ranged on all eight altars. As re- 
quested, flowers are also placed on 
memorials. 

Such details as these must be kept 
in mind: The flowers must not be be- 
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[° To teach the timeless 
truths of the Bible 


s Great 
Christian Plays 


AND CHORAL READINGS 
Edited by THEODORE M. SWITZ 
and ROBERT A. JOHNSTON 
with original music by 
Thomas Matthews 


READING and acting versions in 
modern English of five great 
medieval plays, plus four unusual 
choral readings. Direct, vigorous— 
and wonderfully simple to put on 
—the plays have been used through 
the centuries to teach the meaning 
of our Christian heritage. Suitable 
for church production as part of 
the liturgical service, or for schools 
and colleges — there are roles and 
music for groups and choirs of all 
sizes and abilities. Detailed notes 
for the amateur director or choir- 
master, complete stage and musical 
directions, sketches of easy-to-make 
costumes. Profusely illustrated. 
$7.50 


At your bookstore 
ee 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
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EVERY PAGE A GIFT OF QUALITY 
TO BE CHERISHED 


Beet eee ee eee ee 


Baie 


Complete Stocks—One for Every 
Person, Every Purpose— 
Priced from $2.75 


write for catalogue D 


LYCETT INC. 
Serving the South for 122 Years 
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317 N. Charles St. A 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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yond the Cross; vases must be kept in 
order; flowers must be checked daily 
and by Thursday in the week they 
must be taken apart and done over 
again. 

The guild does not dress the altar 
for Holy Communion. That is the job 
of the verger and the assistants he 
trains. 

“Although we don’t do anything to 
set up the altar for Communion—and 
you’d wonder what 60 women could 


The annual Flower Mart is another highlight of the Cathedral’s year. In 1953, Mrs. 


Miss Lucy V. Mackrille who at one 


time was the guild. She herself made 


altar cloths in use today. Some of theq 


designs and symbols she used on Com-. 
munion linen were those hidden in the 
catacombs of Rome by the early 
Christians. 

Miss Mackrille is said to have been 
the only lay woman in the United 
States who had a studio and workshop 
for handwrought ecclesiastical em- 


broidery. She was one of the country’s | 


Luther D. Miller Jr. 


Eisenhower opened it. That's Mrs. Kenney holding the ribbon. 


do to keep busy—we’re busy all the 
time,’ explained Miss Howard. “I’m 
over here seven days a week. Occa- 
sionally, I take a day off.” 

“On Saturdays,” she explained, “we 
will have five or six women working 
here; all will have had courses on 
flower arrangements. The women who 
do the High Altar and Bethlehem 
Chapel are experts. With weddings, 
there might be as many as 10 women 
working on flowers.” 

These women are trained in their 
art. For the last two years, and sched- 
uled again this year, a course has been 
taught weekly for a month on flower 
arrangements. 

Then the women who are responsi- 
ble must see that the altar linen is 
changed every week. Each piece of 
linen is marked as to where it goes. 
Members must also see that the linen 
is sent to the Cathedral laundress 
(who is hired by the guild) and that 
it is kept in good condition. A guild 
member goes to the Cathedral each 
Saturday to do what mending is nec- 
essary. When needed, new linens are 
ordered and people found to embroid- 
er them. 

The Cathedral Altar Guild was be- 
gun during the episcopacy of the first 
Bishop of Washington by the late 


foremost authorities in this special- 
ized field. 

Up until three years ago, there was 
no one heading the altar guild except 
Miss Mackrille. When her health be- 
gan to fail, guild work was divided 
into committees to relieve her of re- 
sponsibility. These committees were 
headed by the wives of the canons. 
Two years ago, Mrs. Clarence Allen 
was asked by Dean Sayre to set up the 
guild which had never really been or- 
ganized. 

Like the Cathedral itself, the altar 
guild is still growing. Its greatest 
hope for the future is a real sacristry 
—hbest understood as the Church’s 
“kitchen,” the working area where 
Communion vessels are kept, prepara- 
tions made for the altar, and where 
the minister himself gets ready for 
services. 

If the altar guild women are the 
Cathedral housewives, the All Hal- 
lows’ Guild women are its “garden- 
ers”—not literally, of course, but al- 
most. The main purpose of the All 
Hallows’ Guild is to raise funds for 
the maintenance and beautification of 
the Cathedral Close. Historically, it 
was started to maintain the Bishop’s 
Garden only, but now it does much 

continued on page 34 
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\ The Majesty of God— 
th A Cathedral’s Mission 
it I continued from page 19 
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he world devotes to the proclamation 
Jof its wares. A single corporation can 
“mobilize a vast apparatus of com- 
Beet ot to sell its product in every 


= 


hamlet of the land. Amid the result- 
Sing babble of all these amplified 
ivoices, is it not right that the Word 
‘of God should have an instrument 
icommensurate? Let the Cathedral, 
ijithen, be a silver trumpet which a 
whole nation may hear, and a won- 
odrous stage where the drama of 


1 


wiChrist may be acted out for all the 


Behind the vaulted arches and lofty 
pinnacles of a cathedral is a third im- 
(portant function. It is derived from 
jithe fact that it is here a bishop main- 
iitains his “cathedra,” or official seat. 
iIn the case of Washington, it is not 
jonly the bishop of the diocese but 


¥ 


#) also the Presiding Bishop of the Epis- 


Church. In terms of its mission, one 
might locate the cathedral’s assign- 
ment as lying in the area between 
“that of the parishes and that of the 
y National Council of the Episcopal 
{ Church. It is called to do a number of 
* jobs for the Church which neither of 
i the others are equipped to do. 
_ Of this the College of Preachers 
i affords a prime example. An integral 
' unit of the Cathedral Foundation, it 
+ is the equivalent of the War Colleges 
» which the Armed Forces maintain to 
[ give intensive advance training and 
| refresher courses to the active leader- 
{ ship of the Army and Navy and Air 
' Force. Over half of the clergy of the 
Church have taken advantage of the 
' unique opportunity which the Cathe- 
| dral offers through the College to the 
| parishes of this country. 
In the next half-century of the Ca- 
: thedral’s life it is hoped that a similar 
College of Church Musicians may be 
- established that will enrich our music 
as the first school has our preaching. 
'What place other than a cathedral, 
with its several choirs, choral socie- 
ties and glee clubs, could provide a 
place where organists and musical 
clergy might immerse themselves in 
the beautiful heritage of the Church? 
Why not a center which will heal the 
rift that exists today between those 
who write music but have so little to 
express, and Christians who have so 
much to say, but not the means of 
composing it so that it can be sung 
with gladness? 
Or take the matter of liturgical 
practice. The Church is stirring to- 
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day with creative thought. A cathe- 
dral is called on to lead the way in 
imaginative approaches to the man- 
ners of worship. How shall the ancient 
drama of Christ’s coming be once 
more vivid in the hearts of those who 
share His eucharist? Have you ever 
thought that the reason so many ca- 
thedrals have chairs instead of pews 
is because thereby worship can be 
flexible? Neither procession nor pray- 
er need be frozen to a fixed pattern, 
but all can be rearranged to fit the 
occasion. And there is an advantage 
too in those cathedrals where mem- 
bership is not the custom, for then 
there is no one to complain that 
grandma did not do it so. As in all 
the ages, the cathedral is thus free to 
lead the way, as indeed St. John the 
Divine in New York is doing to the 
great benefit of all. 


One last aspect of a cathedral’s 
metier is worth mentioning. Contrary 
to the stereotype of many, it is par 
excellence the chief missionary church 
of each diocese. Here come the un- 
churched, attracted by the excellence 
of music or the notability of preach- 
ing. To this place too come pilgrims, 
300,000 of them per year at our Cathe- 
dral. Each one represents an opportu- 
nity —for the chapels to unfold 
Christ’s wondrous life before their 
eyes; for some word or song to touch 
the seeking heart with grace. Par- 
ishes in every diocese are the richer 
for members who have come to them 
through some cathedral. Here on the 
grounds of Washington Cathedral are 
the national offices of the Church So- 
ciety for College Work and the new 
Overseas Mission Society. To the Ca- 
thedral’s pulpit come distinguished 
missionaries from every race and 
corner of the earth. And from this 
Mount St. Alban is carried to every 
radio and television set in the land 
the praise of the Christian Church at 
Christmas and Easter and some other 
times. 

A cathedral is built to hold high 
the Cross of Christ, to proclaim His 
mercy and His glory. It is sad that 
after 50 years a nation and a Church 
as gifted as ours has not seen fit in 
the order of priorities to build more 
than half of this great church in the 
citadel of its government. The instru- 
ment is yet unformed, though its task 
is already full upon it. But some day 
faith will finish it. And it will be the 
kind of faith that was found one day 
in the Cathedral’s alms box. There, 
wrapped lovingly each in a separate 
bit of paper, was a little collection of 
gold coins. Scrawled on the envelope 
which contained them were these 
words in pencil: “for building the 
Cathedral.” There was no name—only 
someone’s faith. END 
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Cathedral Women 


continued from page 32 


more than just that. 

There is the Herb Cottage, main- 
tained by the guild and now national- 
ly famous. Here are obtained “cookery 
items” and gifts whose sales help the 
Cathedral budget. There is also the 
guild-sponsored annual Flower Mart, 
a highlight not only of the Cathedral’s 
year but that of the Nation’s Capital 
as well. Such groups as Washing- 
ton garden clubs and foreign service 
wives sponsor booths. 

Proceeds from the 1957 Flower 
Mart will be used to put a memorial 
plaque in the wall of the Bishop’s 
Garden, honoring Mrs. G. C. F. Bra- 


tenahl, wife of the first dean of the 
Cathedral, who designed the garden. 

Last year the guild’s total contri- 
bution to the Cathedral budget was 
$12,700, raised also by special proj- 
ects. In 1954 the guild received an 
$1,800 Founders’ Fund Award from 
the Garden Club of America, given to 
set up a Woodland Path on the Cathe- 
dral Close. 

All Hallows’ Guild projects must be 
approved by the Cathedral Building 
Committee. For this purpose, three 
guild members are on that committee. 
In addition there are two people on 
the Executive Committee of the Ca- 
thedral Chapter, or governing body, 
who act in a liaison capacity with the 
guild. The Cathedral Chapter itself 
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has only two women members: Miss¥ 


Mabel Cook, executive director of the 
YWCA, and Mrs. James H. Douglas, 
wife of the Undersecretary of the Air: 
Force. 

Mrs. Douglas, actively associated 
with the Cathedral since 1945, is also 
a member of its building committee, 


a trustee of the National Cathedral! | 


Association, chairman of the All Hal- 
lows’ Guild garden committee, and a 
consulting landscape architect at the 
Cathedral. 

Under her direction last year, 19! 
boxwood trees—given by Adm. and | 
Mrs. Neill Phillips — were trans-- 
planted to the plaza at the foot of the : 
Pilgrim Steps. In addition, some 300 | 
shrubs and trees were planted along ' 
the Woodland Path. 

All Hallows’ Guild has an executive 
committee of about 20 members un- 
der the leadership of Mrs. John Ken- 
ney, guild president. Its membership 
is indeterminate, since anyone who 
contributes to its work is a member. 

While many women actually work 
at the Cathedral, hundreds of others . 
are working for it across the country 


and even abroad. This brings in the | 


National Cathedral Association. 
NCA is a group of women who, 
through obtaining memberships in 
the association, help maintain the Ca- 
thedral’s three daily services. To give 
an idea of its scope, there are 880 


chairmen in the country with mem- | 
bers of many different denominations. | 
Its aim is to educate the public about | 
its National Cathedral— what it | 


stands for and its meaning to the 
country. NCA plans bazaars and sim- 
ilar activities to arouse interest, and 
through its members the Cathedral 
receives gifts for buildings, stones, 
etc. 

As Mrs. Kevin Keegan, NCA execu- 
tive secretary, explained: The asso- 
ciation is a group of women who are 
interested in the Cathedral so that, 
when there’s a big project to do, 
they’re all organized to do it. Simply 
put: 

“They’re supposed to tell the story 
of the Cathedral,” she said. 

It was Mrs. Keegan—along with 
Mrs. Harold Talbott, wife of the then 
Secretary of the Air Force, and Mrs. 
George Humphrey, wife of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury—who started 
the Cathedral’s needlepoint program 
four years ago. 

“Women all over the country (about 
300) are working them (needlepoint 
pieces), buying them, giving them. 
British women, supervised by Lady 
Stella Reading, are doing all the 
needlepoint work for the War Memo- 
rial Chapel. When finished, it will 
mean 75 kneelers and six altar kneel- 
ers—just millions of stitches.” 
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~ (In the beginning, over 100 women 
exhibited samples of their work for 
judging, as did some 50 professional 
designers.) 

_ The women hope all the needlepoint 
\} will be finished in time to be put in 
‘othe chapels and dedicated as part of 
the 50th anniversary observance. An 
exhibit of all finished work is planned 
for April 27-May 7. 

Mrs. Keegan’s summary remarks 
“about this program add emphasis to 
) the spirit of dedication all the Cathe- 
* dral women have expressed. 

| “They can put a little piece into the 
Cathedral that they’ve done with 
® their hands. It creates interest and a 
oi feeling of belongingness.”’ 

' Then she added, “the Cathedral 
7 should be a real help and guide to the 
country’s parishes, whether it’s in 
) music, liturgy, working needlepoint, 
J altar guild work or whatever the ac- 
' tivity. It’s the heartbeat of the 
Y Church. We feel we have a mission to 
* lead.” 

This missionary spirit was under- 
* scored also by Mrs. William J. How- 
i ard, Chief Aide of the Cathedral 
@ Aides. 

“One of the things I have discov- 
? ered,’ she said, “is that you don’t just 
) limit yourself to the Cathedral. There 
* is something about those purple robes 
¥ we wear (similar to choir robes) that 
* makes you look so official people think 
you know everything. 

“You get questions about such 
things as Church history and liturgy. 
_ By the time you’ve been here a while, 
you have a liberal Christian educa- 
tion.” 

“This,” she declared, ‘“‘carries out 
the dean’s idea that this is missionary 
work in its own particular way. So 
often the aides are the public’s only 
contact with the Cathedral. For that 
| reason, it’s very important work.” 
Who are the aides? They are a 
group of 15 women, plus 10 who re- 
cently started or are being trained. 
They are on duty Mondays through 
Saturdays from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., to 
greet visitors and conduct them on 
tours of the Cathedral. The only day 
they’re not expected at the Cathedral 
is Christmas. On Easter Sunday it 
has become the custom for as many 
aides as possible to be present for 
what is perhaps the largest influx of 
visitors in one day. 

As to their preparation for this 
work, Mrs. Howard said, “I train each 
aide individually. I feel very strongly 
about this. They must get the story 
of the Cathedral as correctly as pos- 
sible and then tell it in their own way, 
learn new things about it and new 
stories to tell.” 

_ How do they remember all this in- 
— formation? 
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“When you’re interested you re- 
member things,” Mrs. Howard said. 
“T pick up things from the dean, from 
reading books, or from conversations 
with people.” 

After mentioning the aides’ strong 
feeling of dedication in their work, 
she explained further that ‘you never 
know when you're talking to a group 
of school children, for example, 
whether you might be influencing 
some youngster in planning to be an 
architect or a minister.” 

As to her own way of doing her 
work, Mrs. Howard declared: “I have 
no set talk or pattern. I believe it 
should be very informal and yet in- 
formative. I have a horror of sound- 
ing like a tape-recording.”’ 

Some of the typical questions asked 
by visitors include: How many stones 
in the Cathedral? How much does it 
weigh? How high is it? 

Others may go like this: “I under- 
stand you have a chapel for every 
denomination ?”’ 

Or: “This is the Church Henry 
VIII started, isn’t it?” 

To this latter question, Mrs. How- 
ard replies wrily, “Oh now, let’s read 
up on a little history.”’ But she added, 
“T get into no theological questions. 
They should be answered by the 
clergy.” 

continued on page 38 


PENSIONS for Lay 
Benefits for Widows & Orphans 


Pensions and survivors’ bene- * 
fits have today become quite 
as important a part of the 
terms of employment as sal- 
ary itself. The business world 
has already felt this new trend. 
It is becoming the increasing 
concern of vestries and other 
organizations of the Church 
employing paid lay workers. 
Responding to the many 
requests from Church organi- 
zations for guidance in meet- 
ing the problem, the Church 
Life Insurance Corporation 
has developed procedures, 
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Dean, and Professor of Pastoral Theology 
and Preaching. 

The Rev. Thomas Clarke Bloomfield, B.A., 
B.D., Warden, and Professor of Moral The- 


ology. 

The tee Addison Hosea, B.A., B.D., Professor 
of New Testament Language and Literature, 

Virginia Nelle Bellamy, B.S., M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, and Li- 
brarian. 

The Rey. J. Perry Cox, B.A., Th.B., Professor of 
Liturgics. 

The Rev. Edgar C. Newlin, LL.B., Instructor in 
Canon Law. 

The Rey. Charles-James N. Bailey, A.B., S.T.B., 
Instructor in Theology. 

The Rev. Bruce A. Weatherly, B.A., S.T.B., 
Instructor in New Testament Literature. 

Winona Stevens Jones, B.A., M.A., Ph.D., Lec- 
turer in Semantics. 

Elizabeth Johnson, B.A., M.S., Ed.D., Lecturer 
in Clinical Psychology. 

John Jacob Niles, Mus.D., Lecturer in Church 
Music. 

William Lipscomb, M.D., Lecturer in Psychi- 
atry. 
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specially adapted to the 
budgets of such organizations, 
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Missionaries In Melody 


Through its world-famous choir, the voice of the Washington 


Cathedral often reaches the ears of millions of people. 


A choir singing one of the great 
anthems of the Church is one of the 
purest offerings man may make to the 
glory of God. Voices raised with flaw- 
less harmony in worshipful sound are, 
at those moments, free of the discord 
and imperfection of the busy world. 


Perhaps nowhere else in the coun- 
try is this more evident than at the 
Washington Cathedral where—as in 
all other facets of its life—those re- 
sponsible for the music feel strongly 
the Cathedral’s mission to lead. In 
addition, the impact of the Cathedral 
on their lives is also evident. 


For example, Paul Callaway, Or- 
ganist and Choirmaster, declared: 
“Quite often, the men of our choir are 
former choirboys.” 

Another member of the Cathedral 

staff remarked, “‘almost without ex- 
ception all the boys come back some- 
time or other after they have left it to 
see how it is progressing.” 
' The music of the Cathedral is under 
the direction of Mr. Callaway and his 
assistant, Richard W. Dirksen. The 
best known “product of their leader- 
ship,” of course, is the Cathedral 
Choir of Men and Boys. Undoubtedly 
not so well known, possibly, is the 
manifold duties of these two men; the 
highly disciplined training required 
for the choir, and the many and varied 
offerings of other musical presenta- 
tions at the Cathedral. 

It is not enough to say simply that 
these two men plan the music and play 
the organ for services and train the 
choir. In addition to regular Cathe- 
dral services, there are many special 
ones. And since the Cathedral has a 
mission to lead not just a congrega- 
tion but a nation in prayer, it must 
offer the best in sacred music handed 
down through the ages—whether it’s 
a sung Eucharist, an anthem, a hymn 
or a cantata. This calls for intensive 
training, discipline and hard work on 
the part of both leaders and those led. 

But that Church musie—such as a 
canticle—which calls for participa- 
tion by the congregation must not be 
arranged so that only the choir may 

present it. It must be arranged so that 
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all the people may sing it. This is a 
basic policy of Mr. Callaway. 

The Cathedral choir is composed of 
30 boys between the ages of seven and 
10 years old, and 20 men, usually from 
the Nation’s Capital, who audition 
for membership. 

The first step for choirboys is the 
auditioning, held in September. Those 
boys picked are trained in the Junior 
Choir of the Cathedral by Mr. Dirk- 
sen. During this time they will attend 
either public or private schools 
around Washington. In April they are 
tested both musically and academical- 


ly and, says Mr. Callaway, “the best 
boys from all standpoints are chosen 
to sing in the Cathedral choir.” 

Here begins their real work. They 
are enrolled on scholarship in St. Al- 
ban’s School, which was founded pri- 
marily to provide maintenance, edu- 
cation and training of choirboys. 

They are not exempt from the reg- 
ular high standard of education main- 
tained by St. Alban’s. Their choir 
duties simply mean they’ve got to 
buckle down and work harder at their 
studies. 

They have a rehearsal every school 
day; three afternoons a week from 
October until June, and one evening 


a week. In addition to rehearsals, the 
choir sings Evensong three after- 
noons a week and two services on 
Sundays. 

According to Mr. Dirksen, the ad- 
vantages of a fine education they 
might not otherwise have received is 
perhaps one reason why people in- 
variably say, “what a wonderful op- 
portunity for these youngsters!” But, 
he added, this doesn’t explain the “op- 
portunity” for those choirboys who 
don’t need scholarships to St. Alban’s. 

“Perhaps the reason 1s found in the 
opportunity to learn about music and 
to become skilled in performance: to 
acquire an intimate acquaintance with 
one of the great arts. Also add the 
association in a professional relation- 
ship with a gifted, sensitive and high- 
ly skilled individual, the Cathedral 
organist and choirmaster. 

“Consider the pride in accomplish- 
ment in the matter of performing 
great music for thousands of people 
a year in the Cathedral—millions on 
television at Easter and Christmas. 
These are the tangible advantages 
for choirboys. There is still a greater 
experience, however, although they do 
not realize it at the time: for the rest 
of their lives it will add a dimension 
and a spiritual depth to their living.” 

Mr. Dirksen’s other duties as as- 
sociate choirmaster include directing 
the glee clubs of St. Alban’s and the 
National Cathedral School. The two 
groups present each year a concert 
with the National Symphony Orches- 
tra and an operetta. 

Mr. Callaway, who has been in his 
Cathedral post since 1939, also teaches 
organ at Peabody Institute of Music 
in Baltimore, Md., and directs the 
Peabody chorus. In addition he di- 
rects the 250-member Washington 
and Cathedral Choral Societies, once 
Separate groups but now a single 
unit. The society holds three concerts 
a year with the National Symphony 
Orchestra. He also does some private 
teaching. 

Somehow or other these two busy 
men must also find the time to practice 
themselves. As Mr. Callaway said, 
“that’s the big problem.” 
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‘It used to be taken for granted that 
‘ucation could save the world. Men 
tought that science would give us 
jastery of the physical world and 
Yat through this we could be the 
vasters of our historical destiny. We 
now now that education is not 
yough. Mere knowledge may be used 
ther for the good of mankind or for 
Se destruction of the world. One of 
fe most important questions of all is 
that kind of education are we provid- 
'g¢ for the young people of the na- 
‘on. And here again the Washington 
fathedral is helping the Church pro- 
de a Christian answer. 

1 The charter of the Cathedral de- 
}ribes it as a “religious, educational 
id philanthropic organization.” 
trom the Nursery School at Beauvoir 
?) the College of Preachers, the center 
i advanced studies for the clergy, 
he Cathedral is fulfilling its function 
‘: Christian Education. In addition to 
jeauvoir and the College are the Na- 
sonal Cathedral School for Girls and 
‘t. Alban’s School for Boys, both lo- 
ted on the Cathedral Close and both 
‘erving young people from 9 to 
18 years of age, from many states and 
‘reign countries. In all there are 
ibout a thousand young people who 
‘re very active members of the Ca- 
nedral community. 

! Beauvoir School is composed of 
ildren of nursery age through the 
hird grade. All of these children are 
arefully tested before they are even 
onsidered for acceptance and vacan- 
jes are not filled automatically by 
vhoever is next on the waiting list. 
acceptance depends, on the other 
and, upon the ability of the specific 
hild, both academically and emotion- 
lly, to fit into the group in which 
here may be a vacancy. These high 
tandards and the careful attention 
o the individual needs of the children 
lave won for Beauvoir a very high 
‘lace in the educational world. 

The two great preparatory schools 
arry on this same fine tradition at 
. higher level. The young people of 
hese schools share the family life of 
he Cathedral, are part of its great 
ervices, and are influenced by its 
eauty. Through contact with the 
eaders of the Church and the great 
wreachers of the nation they are given 
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a larger view of what the Church 
really is. 

Another great opportunity of the 
young people in the Cathedral’s 
schools is that of living in Washing- 
ton and knowing at first hand much of 
their nation’s government and many 
of the country’s outstanding men. The 
schools themselves are opportunities 
for learning the principles of democ- 
racy, but it is an added advantage to 
have close at hand the White House, 
the Congress, the Supreme Court and 
the various executive departments of 
the government. In the clubs of both 
the Cathedral School for Girls and 
St. Alban’s School for Boys the stu- 
dents have many opportunities to 
meet and to know the men and women 
who are the leading figures in the life 
of the nation. 

Here in these Cathedral schools 
there is a happy solution for the prob- 
lem of coeducation, for the two schools 
offer opportunities for both serarate 
and coeducation. The heads of the 
schools have pointed vt that the aca- 
demic work, where d.fferences in ma- 
turity level and geneval point of view 
are so marked between boys and girls 
in adolescence, is conducted quite in- 
dependently the one from the other. 
Activities, however, provide a natural 
field for what Harvard and Radcliffe 
call “coordinated education.” Both 
schools are studying ways of provid- 
ing more shared experiences. 

It is sometimes asked, “Why does 
the Church support such expensive 
schools?” ; for these schools are cost- 


} Learning through Christian Insight 


From the Elementary School level through the College of Preachers, 
the Washington Cathedral fulfills its role in Christian Education. 


ly. The first reason is to provide the 
finest education, based upon Christian 
principles, which it is possible to pro- 
vide. This means the meeting of the 
deepest needs of the young people at 
the schools, their need to belong to a 
meaningful group, their need for rec- 
ognition, for love and for self-respect 
and discipline. Most of the troubles 
of the world grow out of twisted per- 
sonalities. If the schools of the Cathe- 
dral can show what Christian educa- 
tion really is, they can vitally 
influence the entire Church and na- 
tion. 

These schools can and do provide 
another great function in that they 
show that Christianity can be taught, 
not just in terms of “religious stud- 
ies,” but in terms of its total cultural 
impact upon human lives. The stu- 
dents at these schools are taught the 
various disciplines of learning from 
the point of view of Christian presup- 
positions, which means that they 
learn history and other studies 
through Christian insight. 

Finally, these schools are justified 
beca’::2 of the leaders which they send 
out te the Church and to the nation. 
They will be men and women who 
hav2 known what it is to live in a 
Christian community, and thus will 
be all the more dedicated to the prop- 
osition that the Christian Faith is 
something which can be applied in 
every area of our contemporary world. 
So the cathedral continues to speak to 
the nation and to the Church through 
her schools. 
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Cathedral Women 


continued from page 35 


‘Most people who come in are com- 
pletely awe-struck,” she concluded. 
“Church school groups say, ‘it’s so 
big!’ And I tell them, ‘yes, but it’s 
exactly the same church that you go 
to at home’.”’ 

Included among the thousands of 
women who serve the Cathedral, un- 
known to the public, are many na- 
tionally and internationally known: 
Madame Henri Bonnet, wife of the 


former Ambassador to France; Mrs. 
Sherman Adams, wife of the Assist- 
ant to the President; Mrs. Theodore 


Roosevelt; Mrs. George A. Garr ft 
wife of the former U. S. Ambassadow) 
to Ireland; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, Jr.: i 
Mrs. W. Stuart Symington and Mrs¥ 
Juan Trippe. 

Briefly, however, what is the stort 
of the women of the Cathedral? A‘ 
Mrs. Howard remarked, the Cathe) 
dral is “exactly the same church yen) 
go to at home” — despite its loft# 
beauty, which to the unaware seem! 
aloofness. To the women it is symbolii 
of their “ideal home.” They’re giving! 
it their best so that it will be, humana! 
ly speaking, among the best th 
Church has to offer to God for Hi} 


glory. 


Scriptures 
continued from page 25 


“child of man,” but “blessed is he that 
hath the God of Jacob for his help 
(5).” The men of the Old Testament 
were confident that God was able and 
ready to help His people and would 
be their “King forevermore (10).” 

The basic paradox of biblical faith 
could hardly be set forth more clearly 
than in this psalm—almost complete 
pessimism with regard to man, but 
unlimited optimism with respect to 
God. The Old Testament story is in 
many ways simply the account of Is- 
rael’s increasing certainty about these 
two fundamental ideas. The later 
prophets and apocalyptic writers ex- 
hibit a growing disillusionment with 
the moral possibilities of human na- 
ture, but a rising tide of confidence 
in God’s purpose to redeem mankind 
and establish His Kingdom. 


We have already, in different cons 
texts, read many passages in which? 
the hope of redemption, running like 
a golden thread through the late: 
parts of the Old Testament, is th 
principal theme. Just one more, from 
a post-exilic section included in tha 
Book of Isaiah, will be sufficient for 
another illustration — Isaiah 61 :1-3) 
Undoubtedly the thought of Israel’s 
deliverance from political oppression 
is in the forefront of the author's} 
mind, but greater thoughts are there 
also and he wrote more deeply than he 
knew. The peculiar poignance of this 
passage, apart from its intrinsic 
beauty, arises from the fact that it is 
reported to have provided the text o# 
our Lord’s first sermon, when He 
arose in the synagogue at Nazareth 
and proclaimed that God’s redemptior 
was no longer merely a future hope: 
but was within men’s grasp as a pres- 
ent reality (Luke 4:16-21). 


London Notebook 
continued from page 13 


which is being raised in Liverpool, al- 
thoug’ still unfinished, has already 
proved that 20th Century craftsmen, 
when given the chance, need fear no 
comparisons with their mediaeval 
predecessors. And there is every rea- 
son to hope that the bombs which 
destroyed Coventry Cathedral opened 
the way to a more glorious successor. 

In this destructive, iconoclastic, be- 


wildered 20th Century, that is some 
thing worth pondering. 

One last point. The heart of the 
city of London was gutted and left 
bleeding by Hitler’s minions. The 
heart of the heart of the City of Lon- 
don is St. Paul’s Cathedral. And that 
was barely touched by the great hail 
of bombs which enveloped it. St. 
Paul’s stands today a symbol of ai 
Faith rising triumphant in the midst 
of shattered society. The gates of helll 
shall not prevail against it. END 


rr SEE OEE 


Living and Learning 
continued from page 29 


what to do, and how to do it, and for 
how long. It has strings attached to 
her, and it jerks them hard. When 
the children are ‘off the subject’ or 
even talking too long about the sub- 
ject, she is torn between the recogni- 
tion that their questions and ideas 
should be heard, and the anxious feel- 
ing that the ground of the lesson 
won't be covered. So the strings jerk 


her back from any real involvement 
with the pupils. (A student once de- 
scribed such a teacher, whose subject 
was the Prayer Book, as Missal- 
Bound.) And deeper than this is the 
question: religion is living, that to 
which I am bound, like the word liga- 
ment to which it is related. Can the 
terribly important material be more 
important than the persons to whom 
it must be life? 

The Puppet-Master is another fa- 
miliar type. She is in control of the 
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»\v,” she says brightly when they ask 
tard question. She has each child at 
end of an invisible string, and 


“ manageable. 
Ye Free-Wheeler is a reaction to too 


“nual, and he thinks the thing to do 
ito let the conversation go all over 
i lot, on any subject whatever. He 
ifs missed the structure of the course, 
% purpose, its careful disclosure of 
J: pupil’s real concerns and interests, 
‘2 resources of the faith. He feels 
distrated about getting anywhere, 
it letting the children talk seems to 
an aim as far as he has read. 
1,Can you describe some of the other 
Macher types? Have you met the 
Sdge, and the policeman and the 
@per-salesman? Have you seen the 
+pe-recorder class, giving back faith- 
Jilly the original message? How 
Hout pumps, fountains, channels, 
jrays? You can name other cate- 
ries into which our limited mean- 
dg of teacher can be put. 

®None of these images is wholly 
jid or wholly good. Perhaps we can 
¥al sometime with a desirable image 
{ the teacher. Meantime what. is 
>ur image? And what image are 
ur children getting, as you reveal 
ior them your meaning of this ancient 
id honorable title by which Jesus of 
azareth was called. 


Future of Cathedral 
»ntinued from page 27 


! One of the things we may hope for 
fi the future is to see the tower and 
ne great nave finished. Dominating 
‘ne landscape of the nation’s capital, 
> will be an ensign before the entire 
vorld, and a symbol of the faith which 
an make America good. 

When the dean speaks of finishing 
‘he Cathedral, however, he speaks 
‘nly of its physical structure. He is 
he first to point out that its work, 
deed its mission, will never be com- 
hleted. Above all else, the Cathedral is 
‘1 great missionary church whose mis- 
tion keeps expanding as the world’s 
jAeeds grow more compelling. The men 
f the Cathedral are seeking new 
ways to serve. Already the College of 
reachers is providing a dynamic 
enter for advanced study and offer- 
ing the clergy of the entire Church 
challenging opportunities to continue 
to learn how better to serve the par- 
ishes of the land. The schools of the 
Cathedral send their graduates out 
into every state and into the far cor- 
ners of the world. An increasing num- 
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ber of national societies, such as the 
Church Society for College Work and 
the Overseas Missionary Society, are 
finding new life in the shadow of the 
Cathedral. 

There are dreams of many other 
things. Some are talking of the possi- 
bility of a great School of Church 
Music at the Cathedral. There is none 
in the entire Church which adequate- 
ly trains men in the finest musical tra- 
dition for which Anglicanism has al- 
ways stood. Others are dreaming of 
a school to train men in the use of 
psychiatry and religion as partners 
in the pastoral work of the ministry. 
Another idea, still only mentioned by 
a very few, is the possibility of a 
School of Christian Politics or Gov- 
ernment. There are other dreams, all 
unofficial — but that’s the way all 
dreams begin. Someday some of them 
will take shape and the world will be 
blessed by them. 


In the meantime, the Washington 
Cathedral will continue to serve the 
Church and the nation. Knowing no 
barriers of race or clan, it is a place 
of peace and reconciliation where men 
will find the fellowship of the re- 
deemed which is the Church. It is a 
sanctuary for lonely people who come 
to this busy city, from the little towns 
and villages of the land and from far- 
away countries. Its great services, 
often broadcast or televised for mil- 
lions to see and hear, dramatize for 
the entire nation its holiest days and 
its deepest beliefs. A symbol of “one 
nation under God,” it will continue to 
be a witness to the thousands of pil- 
grims who come to see the glories of 
its architecture and remain to wor- 
ship the God it magnifies. 

This is an honest cathedral. Its 
architecture and its men are “on the 
level,” each striving to become what 
they appear to be—men and things 
dedicated to the service of the Living 
God in a troubled and uncertain age, 
each an instrument of His Eternal 
Purpose. It is only in this light that 
we can think of the future of the 
Cathedral. For if we are true to this 
Purpose, God will show us the way in 
which we must walk and He will give 


us both the dreams and power which 
will make their fulfillment possible. 

Philip Frohman, the architect to 
whom those who love this Cathedral 
owe so much, has put into a splendid 
parable the deepest meaning of this 
noble church. He writes: 

“The fabric of Washington Cathe- 
dral is so designed and built as to 
cause us to pause, to consider reali- 
ties and to realize that during every 
waking minute of our lives we are 
building for eternity; that our lives 
here are a part of our immortality and 
that thoughts and actions, which may 
appear to us to be unimportant, may 
be of the utmost importance; and 
that they all have their place in the 
fabric of our eternal lives, even as 
each stone has its necessary place and 
function in the fabric of a Cathedral. 

“As the invisible but carefully laid 
stones and bricks of the Cathedral are 
more essential to its existence than 
the carved stones which adorn it, so 
are our hidden thoughts and invisible 
acts of greater consequence than our 
visible achievements. Deep in the 
ground are the hidden foundations 
upon which the Crossing piers are 
built. Before these footings could be 
designed or built, we had to begin by 
carefully considering the final design 
for the central tower and by patiently 
computing its weight from the top 
pinnacles, working downward stone 
by stone—not neglecting to include 
such things as the weight and vibra- 
tion of a peal of bells. To us, this 
symbolizes the fact that our hidden 
thoughts and actions, which consti- 
tute the foundation of our lives here 
and hereafter, must be directed by 
our thoughts of the Eternal Life 
which lies beyond the span of our 
brief preparation here. 

“The huge concrete footings rooted 
into the ground below the Chapel of 
St. Joseph of Arimathea with its 
titanic circular piers, the clean-cut 
power and grace of the Crossing piers 
and arches and the lofty central tower 
with its strong and lithe buttress, its 
traceried openings and carved pin- 
nacles, are one in purpose, partake of 
the same qualities, and will teach the 
same lesson.” 
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BACKSTAGE 


AS ONE LOOKS BACK over the past five years it is interesting 
to note the close and pleasant association which HCnews has had wit) 
the Cathedral in Washington. 


® In the first place, Bishop Dun has been a member of our board 6: 
trustees since the very inception of this magazine. And we hay 
counted it our good fortune that we have been able to publish sever 
articles by the Bishop—the latest having appeared only recently ii 
our December 9 issue, entitled The Bringer of Eternal Life. 


Bm By the same token, Dean Francis Sayre has always been keenly 
interested in our efforts to publish a magazine which would help make 
the Christian Faith more understandable and at the same time see 
to point out possible Christian solutions to the problems which we 
face in our workaday life. He, too, has authored several articles—the 
most important and the most commented upon having to do with th 
Christian’s obligations at the voting polls, which we were happy te 
publish just prior to the elections in November 1954. 


m& And of course it need not be pointed out that Canon Theodore 0) 
Wedel was a member of the original three-man editorial board wher 
the first issue of HCnews made its appearance on January 27, 19524 
As a member of that board, Dr. Wedel played an important part in 
shaping the editorial policy of ECnews—a policy from which this 
magazine has never departed. Dr. Wedel was active in the life of ous} 
magazine until his election as Chairman of the House of Deputies of 
General Convention forced his resignation. But his departure as 4 
member of our official family did not lessen in the least his deer 
interest in our efforts, and he, too, has been a contributor on severa 
occasions. 


> Incidentally, to the Saturday Evening Post we want to say “thanks’' 
for allowing use of their color plates of Ivan Dmitri’s wonderfw 
photographs of the Cathedral which we use on the cover and elsewhere 


in this issue. | 


m Yes, there has been a close and pleasant association between 
ECnews and the Washington Cathedral throughout the years. Thus: 
it is only fitting that we pay tribute to this great symbol of our faith 
in Washington as the Cathedral celebrates its 50th anniversary in 
what, by coincidence, is our 5th anniversary issue. It is our hope that’ 
in some way we have helped spell out the importance of the Cathedral 
and its truly significant work in our nation’s capital. 
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Christian Discussion 
otinued from page 4 


‘ny of these earlier cathedrals often 
‘ced the marks of a real cathedral and 
ored many traditions of the Angli- 
Church. Most of them were simply 

vish churches with a few labels 

jnged and with the title of the min- 
ors dignified. But in the course of 
he some of these cathedrals, notably 
® Cathedral of New York and the 
‘¥thedral in Washington emerged to 
»>w the unique contribution which a 


In the Washington Cathedral we have 
‘Ve of the finest examples of a modern 
thedral following the ancient pattern 
it with a dynamic program which en- 
ples it to speak to the contemporary 
Sorld. Often through its great Christ- 
vas and Easter Hesadents: and telecast 
Ivices, it speaks to the entire nation. 
“ay by day and Sunday by Sunday it 
heb its message over the city, which 
is become in a sense the political capi- 


a of the world. 


y Today, as never before in the history 
{ the United States, the eyes of the 
jhole world are focused upon this city. 
Hen from far away places are asking 
vhat ideals inspire this nation mich 
jow has assumed the leadership of the 
Sorld. What are the spiritual roots from 
vhich she springs? What are the deep 
hotives which underlie her action? 
What is her faith? Is it deep enough 
sor her responsibility ? 


' A great writer has said that in Wash- 
ngton there are two hills. On the top 
of one is a great cathedral whose spires 
ire pointing upward toward the stars 
2nd whose lofty arches point to a world 
xeyond time and space, an invisible 
world beyond history from which come 
he ideals of the Christian faith. On an- 
other hill is a great capitol building and 
legislative halls and a Grecian structure 
dedicated to law and order. It is impor- 
ant in this world of change that these 
bills speak the one to the other, the 
Cathedral to tell the Capitol of the ulti- 
mate meaning and goal of human life 
and to keep ever in the forefront of the 
nation the ideals by which Christian 
men would live and die. The men of 
Capitol Hill should be a continuous re- 
ninder to the men of the Cathedral that 
‘eligion must be made real and come to 
srips with the actual problems of our 
-ommon life. 
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GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
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GRACE CHURCH 
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HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Ave. at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, MP G Ser 11; Thurs HC and 
Healing Service 12 N; HD HC 7:30 and 12 N; 
Daily MP 8 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 1}. 
EP & address 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rey. A. A. Chambers, r; Rey. M. L. Foster, ¢ 

Sun Masses: 8, 9:15 (instructed), 10:30 MP, 11 
(Sung); Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10, C Sat 5-6 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Rey. Terence J. Finlay, r 
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ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. A. L. Kinsolving, D.D., r; Rev. W. J. Chase; 
Rey. G. C. Stierwald; Rey. J. F. Woolver on 

Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S, 11 MP Ser (HC Ist Sun); 
Wed 7:45 HC, Thurs & HD & 12 HC. 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN, Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th and 7th Aves. 
Sun Masses 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (high); B 8. Wkd 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri); EP 6; C Th 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 

Open daily until 6:30 P.M. 


ST. THOMAS 5th Ave. & 53rd Street 
Rey. Frederick M. Morris, D.D., r 

Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 (Ist Sun) MP 11; EP Cho 4 
Daily HC 8:15, Thurs 11, HD 12:30 Noonday ex 
Sat 12:10 


Noted for boy choir ; great reredos & windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rey. John Heuss, D.D., r 


TRINITY 

Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, Ep 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


Broadway & Wall St. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 8:30, MP HC Ser 10. Wkd HC 8 (Thur & 
HD 7:30 also; 12:05 ex Sat. Prayer & Study 1:05 
ex Sat, EP 3; C Fri 3:30-5:30 & by appt. Organ 
Recital Wed 12:30. 


CHAPEL OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Robert R. Spears, Jr., v 

Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC Daily 7 & 
10, AAP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 12 noon; C by appt 


487 Hudson St. 
Rev. Paul C Weed, Jr., v 


Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 G 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 & by appt d 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL 
Rey. C. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rey. William G. Love, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10 (Spanish), 11 ESer 7:30 
Daily: HC 7:30 ex Thurs. Sat HC 9:30; ESer 5 


292 Henry St. 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 
Rev. Kilmer Myers, v 

Rev. William A. Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun HC 8, 9, 10, 11 (Spanish); ESer 8 
Daily: HC 8 ex Thurs 8, 10; ESer 5:30 


48 Henry St. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH East Ave. & Vick Park | 
Rev. George L. Cadigan, r 

Rey. Frederick P. Taft, Rev. Edward W. Mills, Asst] 
Sunday: 8, 9:20 and 11 


_____ COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TRINITY Broad & Third Street: 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, Assoc 
Rev. Richard C. Wyatt, a 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special 
Services as announced 


__________PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHRIST CHURCH 2nd St. ab. Markets 
Rey. Ernest A. Harding, r 
Sun HC 9 MP G Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), Daily Service? 
12:30; HC Tues & Saints’ Days. : 
Where the First Meeting of the 
Tlouse of Bishops was held. 


_________PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ASCENSION Ellsworth & Nevil 
Rev. A. Dixon Rollit, D.D., r; Rey. Max E. Smith, a 
Sun HC 8, 9:30, 11 Ist S, MP 11. Healing -Sury 
7:30, Tues 10. HC Mon, Fri 8; Tues, Sat 10; Wec | 
Thur 7:30. 

Church open daily. 


te —__MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown; 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 
John H. Sivley, B.D., asst 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


CHURCH OF THE INCARNATION 

3966 McKinney Ave. (off the Expressway) 

The Rev. Edward E. Tate, Rector 

Sun HC 7:30, Family Service 9:15, MP 11, EP: 
7:30; Wed G HD 10:30 


__DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodard St. 
Very Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Rey. J. Robert Maceo, Jr., c 

Sun H Eu 7:30, Fam Serv & CS 9:15, Cho Serv 11. 
Wkd H Eu 7M, Tu, Th, Fri; 9:30 Wed; MP 15 min 
prec Eu EP 5:15 daily exe Sat. C by appt. 


—_______SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


ST. PAUL’S MEMORIAL Grayson & Willow Sts. 
Rev. James Joseph, r 

Sun 7:30 Holy Eu, 9:00 Par. Comm., 11 MP, 1st 
Sun HC Wed & Hd 10 Holy Eu 


___RICHMOND, VA. 4 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, Cowardin Ave. & Bainbridge 
Rev. Walter F. Hendricks, Jr., r 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; Mat & Ch S 9:30. Daily 
Masses 7 ex Tu & Thu 10. Holy Unction 2nd Th 
11. Sol Ev & Sta Ist Fri.8. C Sat 4-5. 

Open daily until 6 P.M. 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rey. Joseph T. Heistand, r 

Rey. David J. Greer, Assoc. 

Rey. Robert D. Keith, c 

Sun Services 8, 11; Ev 8 3rd Sun. 


